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ADEN: BRITAIN 
BLUNDERS ON 


Kritain’s reply to the recent build-up 
Of terrorism in Aden has been to sus- 
| bend the constitution and give the 
Wieh Commissioner, Sir Richard Turn: 
pall, sole authority in Aden, This means 
Mt he can call for security reinforee- 
| Ments at any time, 
: The British are satisfied that the terror 
? 4nd subversion are Nasser-inspired and 
Claim that the emergency measures were 
} hecessary in order to stop the mounting 
+ Wave of indiscriminate killings, Further, 
Aden’s) Chief Minister Abdul Qawee 
ackawee and his government have been 
Crilicised by Britain for refusing to 
Condemn the terrorism and giving public 
Support to “the socaled National 
4iberation rant, the externally con- 
trolled instrument of the terrorist cam- 


Pien.”” The Aden government's en- 
Youravement of the NL, claims the 
Tilish povernment, “comes as the 


“ilmination of a sustained and mounting 
Campaiun of non-co-operation, the effect 
" which has been to frustrate the 
"Torts of HA Government and the 
federal government to bring about the 
Stdered progress towards early inde. 
Pendence for South Arabia, which is 
Neir declared aim.” 

fartunately, if Britain's aim = really 
ie lo stop terrorism in Aden, then she 
ron ene: the wrong way about it. Al- 
paidy, the hoped-for meeting between 
.pesident Nasser and Mr George Thom- 
n’), Britain's Minister of State for 
poreign Aifairs, which might have helped 
“salve same of the Anglo-Egyptian dif- 
yrenees on the future of South Arabia, 
oy not now taken place. The majority 
ae Adeni people will probably move 
ti 9 a more extreme anti-British posi- 
hand perhaps, as Mr Mackawee fore. 


§ 
al Moderates will be extremists;” Aden's 


! guns” against the 
in Aden, the British govern- 
producing the opposite of a 
It has ensured that, whatever 
the emergency measures have in 
_, Dresent (and even short-term suc: 
tpai ‘s doubtful), terrorism will rise up 
Rie in Aden in the future with even 
Oy. SUpport than it has naw. 
Mane again the Labour pvovernment is 
bane bing further along the road of 
piiders first mapped out by the Tories, 
haPite the anti-Nasser cries which are 
ASN! every time the situation in South 
lomo erupts into violence, the prab- 
ht there can be Isid squarely at 
he ttin's door. Whatever Nasser's faults, 
é Must appear, when compared with 
_Uritish, to be at very least the 
hyet of two evils, 
Ig [NMS first disservice to Aden was 
ty, Motal a military base there. The 
Any 4! reasons for having the base there 
ae particularly strong. Ht ois seen 
jah Taessaty to protect our economic 
beiquiitary interests; yet, if the Arabs 
fd not fo sell ua oi], our main 


fait is 
lion, 
MCCogs 
ip 


lus 


price 9d 
(US alr edition 30 cents) 
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Editorials 


economic interest in the Middle Fast, 
the Aden base would make hulle differ 
ence (o their decision, As a tink be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Far 
Fast it is seen as essential to Britain's 
world-wide military strategy, yel its i- 
portance is disputed by military strate- 
gists. 

In any case, whether the hase was of 
nilitary importance or not, it 1s surely 
ano arrogant assumption to think thal 
you have a right to set it up in someone 
else’s country just to further your own 
wis. In fact, this ts a fairly standard 
British assumption, 

The effects on Aden of the presence of 
the base have been mainly for ill in 
the first place, the base makes Aden a 
potential target for any of Britain's 
enemies. The presence of the base has 
been an ecanomie asset ta Aden in 
one sense, but in another, mare import. 
ant sense ait has heen disastrous, If 
the base were removed tomorrow, Aden's 
economy would take a sudden sharp 
plunge. The Sritish base has meant 
the establishment of a false economy 
in Aden. When the time comes for the 
hase to be withdrawn, the Adenis will 
face economic gela ne unless the 
process is carefully planned. As yet 
they have no guarantee that anyone will 
take their interests inta account. 


For Britain, the base has meant the 
usual amount of worry and expense, 
This is another. glandard procedure; 
put the military into a country to 
protect Britain's interests, then put more 
military in to a a the military base 
you have established. If Britain were 
to withdraw the Aden base, there would 
be a £200 million per annum defence 
saving, 

in fact Aden could survive the renyoval 
of the base by developing its Hght in- 
dustries and its potential as a very 
well-positioned port, But will Aden get 
the chance to prepare in this way? 
Britain’s past record in Southern. Ara- 
bia doesn’t give the impression that 
she is the hest economic adviser “ts 
have. In arder ta retain her influence 
there, she has subsidised a large num- 
ber of puppet sheiks and sultans. - 
sometimes to the extent of £40,000 a 
year per head. Since the sultans are 
direct rulers, there is no admniinistra- 
tion and they are free toa use all of the 
money themselves. Many of them have 
done just that, with the resuli that the 
areas \nder their rule are in a state 
of compitte rancdlown. The people af 
Southern. Arabia~ have ta live in a 
chronic poverty that Britain has been 
instrumental in blag s 


This was another of Britain's favours 


Packing-case shacks and 

new flats at Crator in 

the Aden Protectorate 

to the people of Aden: she forced them 


to become federated with the resi ot- 


Southern Arabia..In other words, Hri- 
tain forced what was a reasonably 
thriving economy to threw in ita ip 
with a severe economic liability. The 
Adenis Were never consulted on this. 
It is unlikely that Aden could survive 
in isolation from the | 
Arabia, bul any federation with ather 


parte of the country should have been 
achieved with the consent of the peaple. 
Of cares, “federate and be damned: 
part of Hritish 


The most recent gesture above the heade - 
of the Adenis toak place Jastoyear iil: 
London, when an assembly af Southern — 
politicians decided with) the © 


in another standard 
edlonial procedure. 


Arabia's 
British government that 1868 would be 
the date. far Southern Arabian inde: 


pendence, This was not a representative. 
Aden- 
ples’ Sotialist Party ..a very infliea. 
tial group with a large following, bytes : 
the British = rightly ealied the whole — 


assembly. The 


the 
Peoples 


loader . af 


the hans that were placed upon i 


continued on page 4 


rest af) South: 
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PIANOS MOVED: 220 CAMDEN HIGH STREET NWI 


Creative listening 


Its application to committees and 
teachins , 
Dr Rachel Pinney will demonstrate 
BRISTOL 
Friday Octoher 1, Sat 2. Folk House, 40 
Park St 
SOQUTHAMILON 
Mon Oct 4, Tues 5, Thurs 7, Fri 8, Sat 9. 
Vemperanca Institute, 30 Carlton Crescent. 
BRIGHTON 
Monday October 11, Tuesday 32. Co-op Hall, 
London load, 


Thursday October 14. Fricnds House, Ship 
Btreet, 
7.30 pm END OF TOUR 


Enquiries 93 Oakley St S.W.3. FLA 7008 


Anti-Apartheid 
News 


Anti-Apartheid movements own 
monthly newspaper 

Kight fact-packed pages which tear 
down the glossy facade of apartheid 
propaganda 


Subscribe now! 
Annual subscription 10s ($1.50) 
post free from 


Anti-Apartheid Movement, 
89 Charlotte St, London W.1 


(£1 or $3 airmail) 


Rotten foundations 


Yor a long time, our local Cassandras 
have heen saying that one day we'd 
have no money to pay the wages with, 
and the Pearce News staff would have 
to starve. | always used to think this 
was far-fetched: such things don’t hap- 
pen in a modern ecunomy, even to 
people like us. But last weck I was 
very shaken to learn that a friend of 
mine who works for a far more re- 
spectable organisation than Peace News 
- the University of London - is faced with 
the threat of the soup-kitchen because 
she's not been pald for a month. Not 
that the University’s run out of money 
« the credit squeeze hasn't struck that 
badly yet - het something has gone 
wrong with the supply of funds from a 
foundation somewhere. 


Sa I¢ does happen - and perhaps {ft could 
happen to Peace News. Please help It not 
to. We'll be very grateful. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 8 


E756 


contributions this week £5 9 9 

Please send cheques atc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


Cl 


Terms: 


Discounts for 
Cash with order (not 
5 Caledonian 


min, 4s. 


assified 


er word, 
series. Box No. 1s extra. 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 
Kd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isemicnts rates on application. 


Coming events 


‘“ VANISHING FRONTIERS AND NEW NEIUGI!- 
BOURS ” Quaker work overseas today. Speak- 
ers: Frances W. King and Christopher Mars- 
den. Friends House, Eustun Road, N.W.L. 
Sunday 3 October at 6.50 pm. 


Personal 


CONSCRIPTION IS STILL LIKELY. Wilson des- 
perately needs more troops. Be prepared in 
case he wants to conscript you, Have a speaker 
from London Anti-Conscription Committee, 13 
Goodwin St, N.4. to discuss resistance to call- 
up ideas with your group. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 nize 20in x 15in 578 6d post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day service. 5 
Caledonlan Road, Kings Cross, N.1, 
(TER 4473), 


Diary 


As this Is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than frat 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
Nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secrelary’s address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertisement. 

Hemember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting. Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.t. 


1 October, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 24 Woodbridge 
meeting. 


GUILDFORD, 7.30 pm. Trinity Church Ifali, 
Iigh St. Teachin on Vietnam. Speakers: Mr 
Tran Quang, Mrs Verdun Porl, und a_ repre- 
sentative of USA and Labour Party. Collection 
for Medical Aid Cttec. 


London 


bouk a classified or 


pm. Road, PPU 


LONDON W.C.2, 6 pin. French Church, Leices- 
ter Pl Mauss for world ponte: followed, at 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, 
by refreshments, talk (Mr D. Knight on * The 
Catholic Worker Movement in Amierica’'), 
and discussion, Pax. 


LONDON W.C.2, 7,30 pm 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, Whitsun 
Pilgrunage reunion, with falk singers and 
discussion on future action. Christiais OND. 


2 October, Saturday 


FAVERSHAM, Kent. 3 pm. Baptist Church, St 
Mary's Koad, Discussion: ‘' Problems of peace- 
making.” Tea 4.30 pia 6 pm.“ Annihilation or 
Reconciliation,’ Speakers: Max Parker and Fred 
Moorhouse, chatrman, Rev ?, Cochran. Fok, 


GERRARDS CROSS. J pm. Visit 
hof,'’ Bulstrode (7 mile w, Add; 
drive) Assetnble at inansion. All welcome, 
ring Bucks PRU Sec, Cheddington 265. PPU, 


Westminster Friends 


“The Hruder- 
buses top of 
or 


WATFORD, 2.30 pm. Pedestrian preeinet. Qpen- 
air meeting on Vietnam. Peter Cadogan and 
others. BCPV. 


3 October, Sunday 


LONDON WL. 7.30. ICA, 17 Dover St, Plecadilly. 
Poetry hy Michael Horowitz with sounds beyond 


FOREIGN 
sisters’ 
Middx. 


STAMPS? 
International, 


Send 
88 


to War Ke- 
Enfield, 


them 
Park Ave, 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two guineas 
fee. Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 


Harvist Road, London N.W.6. 


RESERVISTS and others who have developed 
a consctentlous objection to military service, 
seehing information as to their position, are 
asked to pive dates of any previous National 
Service etc when writing to the Secretary of 
the Continuing Committee of the Central Hoard 
for Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, 
Ifield, Crawley, Sussex, 


SOLICITOR in) busy Central London practice 
as lad conveyancing partner with heart in 
right place. Probationary period. Terms ac- 
cording to experience and commitments. Ap- 
ply Box 400. 


STRING, GLUE, RUBBERS, 
Statlonery for personal, 
Get all your supplies 
Peace News booksellers), 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 


and lots of other 
group or aftice use. 
from Housmans (the 
5 Caledonian Road, 


5 October, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 pm. Left Club, 6 Edmund St. 
ratiy Minnion speaking on CND folk concerts. 


7 October, Thursday 


LONDON, E.11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Myrtle Solomon: ‘' Forward with 
Myrtle."’ PPU. 


LONDON W.C.4. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Pl. Series of 
talks and discussions on Latin America. Barrie 
St Clair McBride: *' Peru."' SoF, 


9 October, Saturday 


DUMBARTON Burgh Halls. 10.30 am to 5.30 pm. 
“Ploughshare Conference’ organised by West 
Region of Scattish CND, on economic and social 
consequences of disarmament. Details: Trian 
Smith, 13 Park Grove ‘Terrace, Glasgow C,.3 
(WESt $181). 


HATEIELD. 
White Hart, 
“ Tnavasion "' 


tl am, assemble fountain opposite 
Market Place, for mass Icafleting. 
fo set up new YCND group. 2,30 
pm, opposite White Hart, open-air meeting: 
“The case for unilateral  disarmument.” 
George Clark and Dave Swaffer, CND. 


10 October, Sunday 


LONDON W.1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hail, Binney St (opp Selfridges). Memorial 
Service - Rewland Philcox, Order of the Great 
Companions. 


14 October, Thursday 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 pm. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 


Fitzroy Sq. ‘One year of Labour Govern 
mnent "* Rerfrand Itussell, William Warbey, 
Olive Gibbs, YCND, 


LONDON WC, 7.45 pm, Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Nyng Vi. Series of 
talks and discussions on {Latin America, 
Joaquin Fonseca: “Colombia.” SoF, 


jazz by David Izen2zon (Ornette Coleman's bas - 

sist). 15 October, Saturday 
LONDON, 4.30 pm, Trafalgar Square rally an 

4 October, Monday Viethum war. 5 pm, march from Festival Wall 

BIRMENGHAM, 7.45 pm. St Martins-in-the Bull to Trafalgar Square. 6.30 pm march = from 

lng. ** Mekong Valley" tlim (Concord films). Trafalgar Square to American Embassy, 

Women for Peaco, Grosvenor Square. Cttee of 100, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Quarryside, 11.) am 


Friday 
RIRMINGIIAM, 7.45 pm. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits ta CND, 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm, Friends Neeting Mouse, 
Ship St. Plenig luneh and discussion. Tea 
provided, bring own food. In aid of Friends 
relief work overseas, 


LUNDON W.C.L. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Local feaflet distribution and return for re- 
freshments. PPU, 


Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. pets! 4 outside ‘ Greyhound," 
Holloway Wead, nr_Hingway. Afternoon: out- 
side Art Gallery. Peaco News and Freedom 
aciling. Contact Peter Neville, 12 South Grove, 
Erdington, Bihan 23. Anarchist group. 


CHOYDGN. 11 sim te 4 pm. Trinity School, 
North End. Peace News and Sanity selling 
POLJards 1045. CND and YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 am. Gaurmont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling, contact David Lane, 
42 Daneshill Rd, phone 21058 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM, #8 
Partisan Folk Clu 


in. White Lion, Horse Fair. 
> all profits to CND. 


LONDON §.K.17. 11 am. East St Market Place, 
Elophant and Castle. Ppaaets meuting: '' Slop 
ie war in Vietnam.”’ Ex-Service Movement for 
eace, 


LONDON W.1. 4 pm. Speakers Corner, Marble 
Arch. Open-air mecting; ‘Stop the war in 
Vietnam.’' Ex-Servics Movement for Peace. 


to 1 pin. Bookstall, Helpers phone Gosforth 
51217. 


Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 pm. 6 Endsteigh 
Topical discussion and argument. PPU. 


Wednesday 


BUAMINGILAM 19, 2-10 pm. CND office, Factory 
Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, plenty 
Bee - allcomecrs welcome. Phone NOUR 
447. 


Street. 


LONDON N.1. 6 - 0 pm, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Crosa. Peace News packing ~ volunteers 
welcome. 


Thursday 
WATFORD. 7.45 pm Hertfordshire Arms, St 
Albans Rd, Folk Club, adin 3s 6d. YCND. 


REVOLUTION and 
VIOLENCE 
by Mulford Sibley 


now reprinted 
Available from Peace News 


5 Caledonian Road, London N.1, 
6d each (post 3d) 

Sa doz, 376 6:1 100 post free 

US: Ie, 60e for 10, §5.50 for 100 


owes 


UNWANTED CORRESPONDENCE COURSE ba 
writing, or books on writing, deeply appr 
ciated unable to work, delica¥ 
health Postage refunded. Bet | 


399. 


“Atom 
WHEN IN LONDON .. . Peace News and Haw ; O 


mans Bookshop are open from 9.30 am to 

pm, Monday to Friday (and Housmans till} po The mayor a 

on Saturdays) 5 Caledonian Hd, Kings Cross, tow ' L 

London N.1, (TEI 4474). nor Laue 
about a larg 
drilled in the 


Publications 
‘he holes we? 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist ri 163 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, *| 8nd between . 
Caledonian Road, Londan N.4. With concrete 

Cast-iron cov 


Situations vacant 
4 normal mar 


CND REQUIRES a secretary/shorthand typlsh 

salary according to age and experience, plu ec town co 

luncheon. vouchers. Applications to Pees Oring comp: 

Duff, 14 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1, d the Lanc 
at Kiel. Afte 


Situations wanted be) 
GERMAN STUDENT, male, speaks good Eng | ent to the 
lish, active in peace movement, wants creautt; defence head 
work for six months from October. WilM®E teyeated th 

4 "aton us at 
teach German, Keply Anita Hicks, 10 Ea Shafts” so 


Gate, S.W.1. blown up in 
|from East G 
| he instructi 
from NATO.” 
| During the - 
Social Demac 
this was part 
for a belt of 


by pacifist 
{proof piven). 


BIRMINGHAM 12. 2.30 pm. Friends Institut 
Mosivy Road, Conference: ‘* The contribution ib 
the peace movement," wit! 


Peace News to ; » } 
directors and staff of Peace News. Discusslt an border. ‘ 
to be based on issues October 1, 8 and #{ Uefence Mini 


PPU. 


16-17 October, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.1. Grosvenor Square. 96-hour vist 
against Vietnam war, In support of Americ® 
action at Berkeley Air Terminal, Send $.A0 
or phone: CND, 14 Grays Inn Road, We 
(CHA 3506) or Committee of 100, 13 Good! 
St, N.4, (AKC 1239, 5524). 


ee eee 


i 
Readers and members of all interest@ 


eal candidal 
had never ex 
AN atomic mi 
desk and wa 
The mayor i 
Pointed out t! 
Contradicted 
Printed in 
Magazine Tru 

Might be 


organisations are Invited to a conferend AN “eaxplosir 
| Lauenburg-c 


in the West Midlands on 
FP ceeepnermiemirmnien 


The contribution of US 
Peace News to the x y . 
peace movement en 


David Henry 
draft refuse: 


fvage  sente 
with directors and members of Peat years. On Se; 
Saturday October } hy Nnecticut, 


News staff, on isi . 

F ; i Strict Cou 
2.30 pm at the Friends Institute, Moselél Timbers tan 
Road, Birmingham 12. Tea provided. allowed und 
Laning anc 


i 
Details from Sidney White | Ancvenworth 
16 Victoria Road, Harborne, tomtones Way, 
Birmingham 17, a . the US ¢ 
as 30.6 


jandbook fc 
hed. A fev 
elved a 5- 
© way the 
he may be 
yiving amir 
Ning to go 
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OUT THES WEEK 
VIETNAM: the truth 
WILLIAM WARBEY MP 
Paperback 10s Gd (postage Si) 


Vietnam Briefing ary 
a reply to the British Government ‘port for in 


JOUN GIPTINGS and AJIT SING RRs of ‘the 
Nimes and 
Is Gd (postage 3d) spectively 
Annet? "Aa 
THE WHITE PAPER: onting “evi 
A spur to racialism to Dave 


a CARD statement 


tid (postage 3d) ( 
aes, we of the m 


; th “nee 
CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE Wyeteyn eng 
Chemical & biological warfare Ve Mitchel 


today yghteenth 
the facts and figures 
1s (postage 3d) 


ARMS AND LABOUR 
KONNI ZILLIACUS MP 


a Labour CND call for disarmam&™| C0 N « 
| 


2s Gd (postage 3d) 


All your book and pamphlet needs 
from 


HOUSMANS 


the Peace News bookshop 
§ Caledonian Road, London NJ 
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COURSE oa | 
dceply ap 

want, delical 

refunded. Bo 


ews and Hout 
0.30 am to 6 
mans till 1 pm 


ans tae The mayor of the little West German 


town of Lauenburg-on-llbe was curious 
About a large number of holes being 
drilled in the roads leading to the town. 
he holes were about 2ft 6in in diameter 
and between 3ft Gin and 20(t deep, lined 
With concrete and closed with a heavy 
Cast-iron cover, indistinguishable from 
& normal manhole cover. Nobody on the 
the town council knew anything; the 
boring company knew nothing, neither 
‘did the Land (state) Interior Ministry 
}at Kiel. After further inquiries, going 
Tight to the state president, the civil 
defence head in the state government 
Tevealed that the holes were ‘ explosion 
Shafts” so that the roads could be 
blown up in the event of an attack 
from East Germany, only miles away. 
the instructions, he said, had “come 
‘from NATO.” 


During the election campaign a local 
| Social Democrat eandidate claimed that 
nds Instituléy) this was part of the Bundeswehr’s plans 
contribavola! for a helt of mines along the Kast Ger- 


rement," will) 28 1 ! ; 
ws. Discuswi! Man border. This was denied by Federal 


jonthly, 168 i 
§ Bookshop, 7} 


ithand typlsh 
perience, ple 
ns to Peel 


‘ks good Ent 
wants creative 
tober,  Willint 
cks, 10 Ealtol 


rn cael 


1, 8 and Yofence Minister von Hassel, himself a 
ee candidate, who said that such plans 
ad never existed and that, in any case, 

at-Sun | an atomic mine was as large as an office 


. 86-hour vid! 
t of Americ# 
i, Send sa 


esk and was detonated above ground. 
he mayor and other local politicians 
Road w.c+} Pointed out that the Minister’s statement 
o, 13 Good"! COntradicted an American study re- 

e| Printed in the semi-official military 
nm | Magazine Truppenpraxis which said that 
Ik interest@@ Might be “desirable” to block the 


{ 
1 conferend AN “explosion shaft” near 
auenburg-on-Elbe 


main Tast-West roads im Northern 
Europe by atomic tines in the event of a 
conventional attack: that) such mines 
were between Jin and 2ft Yin in dia- 
meter and must be exploded under. 
ground, The study continued: “Jf the 
civilian) population is informed of the 
advantages of such explosions, it is pos- 
sible that they will become convineed 
of the need for such measures.” 


Atomic mines on West German frontier ? 


The popwation of Lanenburg, however, 
remain unconvinced. Already alarmed by 
the secrecy surrounding the bonne 
operations, they point out that the 
brilge over the river Elbe can also 
be blown up; that if the roads were 


destroyed, even with TINT, they would 
be caught before the advancing armies, 
in a trap prepared by their own gov- 
ernment + Der Spiegel. 


on of | 
» the 

ant 

‘s of Peat 
October 


ute, Mosele! 
provided. 


Robert S. Calese writes from New York: 


Davia Henry Mitchell, a United States 
‘aft refuser, recently drew the most 
favave sentence handed out here in 
Years, On September 15, in New Haven, 
jeonecticut, he was sentenced by Us 
Yistrict Court Chief Judge William H. 
“mbers to the maximum punishment 
lowed under the Universal Military 
yalning and Service Act: 6 years in 
g.tvenworth Penitentiary and a $5,000 
Ne. By way of comparison, the average 


Cntence of all selective service violators 
4 the US during the years 1942-1943 
‘4s 30.6 months, according to the 
ty, book: for Conscientious Objectors, 


rie ed. A few months ago Russ Goddard 

mCived a G-year sentence with no fine. 

hoe Way the Mitchell sentence is worded 

" Bey be released from prison after 

wing a minimnm of 18 months if be is 
ling to go into the Army. 


ruth 
Y MP 


1 : A 

1) yige Timbers said that the sentence 
a Intended to serve “as a sharp warn- 

to anyone who thinks he can avoid 
flay service.” The indictment was 
ten, .Wilfully and knowingly failing to 
tt for induction,” whereas the head- 
ni of the articles in the New York 
tenes and the New York Post were 
yPectively: “vader of Draft Is Given 
Anne ats "and ‘Draft Evader Filing 
te of Jail Term.” The choice of 
Vion ing evinees an impregnable obli- 
Not to Dave Mitchell's position. He ts 
ty tying to “avoid; he is not “ failing 
 “eport”; nor is he an “evader.” He 


we adamant refuser, and undoubtedly 
ty Uf the most ageressive refusers ever 


ernment 
i SINGH 


from the entire selective service sys- 
tem. This was for political as well as 
moral reasons, In October 1961 he noti- 
fied his local draft board of this and 
received in reply a delinquency notice, 
a classifivation notiee, and a letter in- 
forming him that a ‘registrant's classi- 
fication depends upon information sup- 
plied by the registrant.” In December he 
sent them a “ gtatement of selective ser- 
vice disaffiliation ” and a three-page Jot- 
ter disenssing his reasons. He heard 
nothing further from the local board 
for two years, Meanwhile he helped 
found the End the Draft Committee, 
and cdited ifs publication, Downdraft. 
On January 34, 1964, his local draft 
board sent him a current information 
questionnaire, to which he replied that 
his position was unchanged. He received 
no inunediate reply, but on April 2 they 
ordered him to report fur a physical 
examination on Apri} 28. Naturally he 
did not, 


On May 4, he was sent a delinquency 
notice, and later that same month he 
was sent orders to report for induction 
on dune 30. fis response was to wrile 
an article for Downdraft entitled ° Chal 
lenge the Draft” and send a copy to 
his local board. Atter another twa 
months elapsed he received a natice 
dated August 18 informing him that 
his May 4 “delinguency status was re- 
moved" and that his classification was 
to be “ reopened and considered anew.” 


There followed a good deal more vor: 
respondence back and forth, including 
two more orders to report - the first 
examination and the 


his defence attarney 


ee 
ICK aygtfitllenge the whole selective service far a physica! 
arfare De m second far indtction, It was for refusing 
d Woe Mitchell registered in 1061 after his 0 obey this fetter that Dave was finally 
wagneenth hirthday, By the time he indicted. 
Anggent a classification questionnaire in Conrad J. Lynn, 
Q ape he was already in jail because up until the trial, submitted a devasta- 
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US objector gets 5 years and fine 


constitutionally invalid. Then he goes 
on to cite the Charter af the Taterta- 
tional Military Tribuna} which was the 
legal basis for the Nuremberg ‘frials. 


This charter established the legal prece- 
dent that regardless of the orders and 
laws of his own nation, an individual 
could be held aceauntable ta interna 
Vional law if he knowingly participated 
in war atrocities, Article 6 of (he charter 
specified that there shold be individual 
responsibility far the following three 
caterories af crimes: crimes against 
peace, War crimes, and crimes against 
humanity, Phe brief goes on to cite in 
stance upon instance of crimes of all 
three types already committed or heing 
comuiitted by the US. It concludes with 
Aome legal points and a request that 
the indictment be dismissed. Clearly if 
the Judge were ta accept these argu. 
ments it would end not only the draft, 
but also the state! 


The entire defence brief lag been aes 
ished ag a d?-page pamphlet which 
may well become a classic of pence 
literature. ft may be obtained from: 
End the Draft, c/o Mitchell, 150 Crown 
Street, Brooklyn N.Y. The committee is 
requesting a contribution of SL00 (Ts) 
to help defray expenses. 


During his three-day jury trial Dave 
was completely without legal counsel, 
in that he had discharged Conrad Lynn 
the week before. ‘Thelr approaches had 
become Increasingly incompatible. dudge 
Timbers refused to allow him time to 
obtain another atlorney but rather ap- 
polnted a former Assistant United States 
Attorney ta defend him. Dave did not 
allaw this lawyer to handle the easa at 
all. fnstead he repeatedly stated that he 
was “protesting thesa proceedings and 
not participating In them heeanse of 
deprivation of counsel and violation af 
dite process.” At times there were abaut 
100 xympathivera in the courtroom and 
another d0 picketing outside, 


In handing down sentence the judge 
sounded like a caricature: “ Fortunately 
his (Mitchell’s) views appear not fo have 
cut any ice whatseever in this anun- 
ivy ar in this community,” bat rather 
they —* appeat to have galvanised up- 
right and ieyal citizens of this country 
to rally and support this country in- time 
of need.” 


At present Dave Mitchell is out on 
£8,000 bail pending his appeal. Shouki 
his. ambitious assault on the. selective 
service system fail he has already 
cided on the name of ihe 
issue from prison - Hard Ce 
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Big news for 
US readers 


From this issue four special saw 
ings are offered to US and Cana 
dian subseribers to Peace News, 


You can campaign for new readers 
with these better value 
subscripion offers: 


NEW READERS ONLY 
8 weeks airmail trial 
subscription for $1 post free 


STUDENTS STANDARD RATE 
Three months by airmail 

for $2 - $8 a year 

(normal rate $10) 


SINGLE COPIES 

Peace News can now be 
sold on bookstands and at 
meetings for 25c. a copy 
including air postage, 


BULK ORDERS 


Six or more copies, for gale 

at 25¢, each, will be airmailed 
direct at a cost of $1 for 

6 copies, post paid. 


AND FREE... 


Complimentary coptes of 
two recent Peace News 
amphlets will be sent 
ree with each new 
subscription or bulk 
order, 


Get Peace News 
for your friends 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
NOW 


to Peace News, c/o AFSC 
Literatare Service, 160 north 
15th Street, Pailadelphia, 
Penn 19102, USA 


Please supply $1 trial wubseriptlan 
to 
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address... 
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(write additional nanies an @ 
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week at & for $1 rate to 

name........ 1 auencneane 
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{ enclose/bill_ me io eae 
All copies will be mailed direct 
from London 
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Geot Bevan Fhe disillusioned left 


A few rather vague and_= general 
thoughts from the wilderness of the 
disillusioned left, All the old gods are 
dead - or jive on only in some private 
world of fantasy which we hardly dare 
mention to anyone else. Socialism, a 
non-violent society, banning the bomb, 
the revolution - we no longer believe 
in these things. That is, they no longer 
have any power over us, to move, to in- 
spire, to activate. We have seen too 
much, heard too many answers to too 
many questions, listened to too many 
people who knew too many answers to 
too many problems. 

The old battles no longer engage us - 
we aon't fight because we think the 
arena is staged and the battle a sham. 
It isn’t our fight, the battle isn't ours. 


We have given up being terribly con- 
cerned or passionate about anything, 
because we know that concern and 
passion are wind and fury without sub- 
stance, and do not achieve their goal. 
We no longer berate or slang the poli- 
tical parties for not doing or being what 
they promised to do or be, because we 
no longer expect them to do or be 
what they promise. The people who still 
get hot under the collar about “ broken 
pledges” and the party “selling them 
out” strike us as faintly odd and pathe- 
tic. What on earth did they expect the 
party to do? We smile our little cynical 
superior smiles at anyone taking poli- 
ticians seriously, and hate ourselves 
for being cynical and for knowing that 
it’s true. 


Editorial 


The Blackpool conference 


As this issue of Peace News goes to 
press, the Labour Party conference has 
hardly got into its stride, and it is 
too early to know what will be the 
response to the traditional chairman's 
appeal for loyalty to the leadership, 
which this year was delivered by Ray 
Gunter. However, the press reported 
“wild cheering” from the delegates 
when Harold Wilson, on ‘Tuesday, de- 
livered “one of the most notable plat- 
form performances of his career." No- 
one seriously believes that Wilson's po- 
sition is in any danger. 

Nevertheless, there are still some de- 
bates - most obviously those on immi- 


gration, incomes and foreign/defence 
policy - which will see a clash of 
opinions. These debates are the big 


ADEN: BRITAIN 
BLUNDERS ON 


from front page 


thing a farce. Wis main criticism of 
the Assembly's decision and future plans 
was the most telling that could be 
levelled: the Assembly did not intend 
to implement the United Nations reso- 
aoe on Aden which was passed in 

1963. 

The most relevant points made in this 

Resolution, which Britain has chosen 

to completely ignore, are as follows: 

1. The people of Southern Arabia should 
be allowed to exercise their right to 
self-determination as soon as possible 
through a consultation of the whole 
population on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage. 

2. Britain should dissolve the present 
legislative organs and make the 
necessary constitutional changes for 
holding pfeneral elections with a view 
to establishing a representative organ 
and setting up a government for the 
whole territory. 

3.There should be a UN presence in 
the area hefore and during the celec- 
tions. 

4. The elections should be held before 
independence, which would thus he 
uranted Sn accordance with the freely 
expressed wish of the people. 

6. After the elections Britain should 
arrange with the newly elected gov- 
ernment a date for independence and 
a transfer of power. 

The Italics above are ours. Britain has 

planned the future so that the elections 

will be held after independence. If they 
were held before independence, the 
people of southern Arabia might decide 
hat their future lay much closer to 
Nasser than Britain considers com- 
fortahle. So this independence Britain 
fs working for so zealously is not really 
independence. Britain has no real in- 
tention of Jetting go the strings in 
southern Arabia. That is why there is 
a@ Cyprus in the making there today. 


challenge for the left; for they are the 
ones in which, despite the pull of loyalty 
or the presstire of fuzzy argument, the 
left has a chance to make its case known. 
Already, Frank Allaun has been warmly 
applauded for his plea for a £500 mil- 
lion cut in the arms bill; he was argu- 
ing that this would make possible a 
better housing programme even than 
the fairly impressive one announced 
by Richard Crossman on Monday. Al- 
though neither his call for an arms 
eut or his plea for a lower interest 
rate for council housing got very far, 
his call to some extent made news. 
So far there have been two other in- 
dications that the leadership is still 
to some extent open to pressure. One 
is that in the National Executive Com- 
mittee statement on foreign policy is- 
sued last week (itself an unusual step), 
the Party for the first time calls for 
the suspension of American air attacks 
on North Vietnam. The other is the 
suggestion that the leadership may feel 
obliged to give some ground on the 
immigration issue, following the action 
of sixteen Labour MPs last week in is- 
suing a statement strongly critica] of 
the government's white paper on Com- 
monwealth immigration. 
Statements and speeches, though, are 
only a rough guide to what a_ policy 
really is; and it is quite possible that 
the conference will end with both sides 
feeling that they have won -~ but one 
side will have won a phantom victory, 
Mr Wilson himself is, of course, a 
master of the fine phrase and the com- 
promise formula; and if one of the 
passages which delegates wildly cheered 
on Tuesday was the following one, things 
are certainly very bad: ; 
“We all know there have been those 
who did not scruple a year ago to play 
on issues of race and eolour for 
squalid and ignoble motives. 
“T want to say to you with all the 
emphasis that I can command that 
the government takes the view that 
we have a duly to act here and failure 
to fulfil that duty might lead to an 
explosion in this country of the kind 
we have seen abroad. 
“We cannot allow this democracy to 
hecome stained and tarnished with the 
taint of racialism.” 
Mr Wilson also said that the government 
had “already legislated against racial 
incitement and against racial discrimi- 
nation in public places.” It is possible 
that he believes his own words; but 
it hardly seems possible that he can so 
blatantly ignore the very widespread 
criticisms of both the anti-racialist legis- 
Jation and of the proposed immigration 
controls - not the criticisms of the right, 
but those of liberals and of the anti- 
racialist organisations themselves. . If 
Mr Wilson believes, and the Labour 
Party conference takes his word for it, 
that the government's actions have not 
contributed to the “taint of racialism” 
in this country, the capacity for self- 
delusion at Blackpool will have been 
worse than we feared. 


We have seen through the big con - the 
con that has eaten so deep into the lives 
of us all, that even those of us who 
recognise it for what it is are left at 
best with little ineffectual stabs at and 
sorties into the morass surrounding us, 
and at worst with cynicism, despair, 
disillusion, isolated holier than thou 
superiority: the con that what govern- 
ments do, what parties promise, what 
politicians say, is really important: that 
90% of what fills our newspapers really 
matters anyway; that politics really is 
to do with who rules you and how, 
and not with whether you want to he 
ruled in the first place; that the pun- 
dits, the plaudits, the correspondents, 
the interviewers, the critics, the journ- 
alists are really talking about you and 
me and not about each other and their 
rulers. 

And this vast great confidence trick, sup- 
ported by social legislation, welfare state 
(sic), national interest, legitimate de- 
fence, traditional values . ad infin, ad 
nauseam, we have swallowed. Some of 
us are still vomiting, but it Jeaves us 
weak, dispirited, divided. 

And I confess my complete ignorance 


PERSONAL 
COLUMN 


The recent meeting, reported more fully 
in last week’s Peace News, called to 
discuss the formation of a co-ordinating 
body for peace action in the London 
area, proved almost a non-starter. It 
began with one of those wonderful mud- 
dies which, one suspects, is endearingly 
part of the scene wherever two or three 
peace activists are gathered together. 
The meeting was timed to begin in 
the afternoon, but it coincided with 
quite another meeting elsewhere which 
had begun in the morning and which 
had as its main object the starting of 
“a new movement.” 


All might have been well if somebody, 
doubtless of saintly mien and honest 
intent, had not proposed that the two 
meetings should combine! Latecomers 
to the second meeting (and they are 
usually the bulk of any peace meeting) 
were then astonished to find themselves 
participating in a discussion on a paper 
about a new movement which searcely 
mentioned London at all! 


Needless to say, no ‘new movement" 
was launched and, after a rumhustious 
letter from Sybil Morrison pointing out 
that a co-ordinating body of peace or- 
vanisations already existed in London 
had been read, no new London body was 
formed either. 


Was it, in consequence, another wasted 
Sunday afternoon? Not by any means. 
The meeting provoked a useful discus. 
sion about the content of peace activity, 
which may well lead to some even more 
useful action. I must say I rather 
warmed to the speaker who dourly 
observed that in view of the existing 
plethora of peace organisations we should 
ensure that whenever we established a 
new one, we should take care to wind 
up an old one. The number of peace 
arganisations in Britain listed in the 
Peace News pocket diary runs to several 
pages, How inany of them, one wonders, 
are defunct? IIow many, for example 
(to apply one test), have taken any 
action on the Vietnam war? 


Is the Commonwealth ahout to collapse? 
Reports from India urging a break 
with “this London-centred oarganisa- 
tion” are matched by similar calis from 
Pakistan. Now President Nyerere 
threatens to withdraw if Wilson allows 
the Rhodesian government to have inde- 
pendence based on minority (white) 


of where to go from here. Please dont 
give me answers - please don't fill you! 
columns with answers. We are tired of 
answers and we don't believe the 
anyway. Answers are the politiciat 
way of evading questions. But can ¥ 
raise the question of direction? In wh# 
direction can we, should we, move? Af 
there a number of different directioth 
or are all the alternatives equally ul 
palatable? What real choices are open 

us anyway, and how much of what we do 
is dictated? 

Is there any other direction which dot 
not begin with or include me, here ame 
now in my own Jocal situation, formint 
new relationships, living without refer 
ence to “them”? Is it all a long-tert 
ground-level, person-to-person directiol 
And if so, have we got that much timé 
what chance do we stand against th 
mass society, and what grounds do 
history give us for supposing we should 
get anywhere? If our present blaow 
position is of our own making, can We 
unmake if? Or are we no longer 
control? 2 
Please could some one else go on ase 
ing the questions? i 


rule. If Nyerere finds himself compel! 
to carry oul his threat, it is not difficul 
to envisage other leaders in Africa al} 
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of Zambia. T hear a report on this Jate® 
development in Southern Africa is soo 
to be made public. It represents, in any 
case, an important change in Soult 
African attitudes. Previously Rhodesl® 
was regarded as an expendable liabililh| ; 
the frontier of South Africa was firm) 
on the Limpopo and the prospect @ 

hecoming involved in Rhodesia, 
its small white population and mof 
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Who on earth sanctioned the Stalinesa® Wryival t 


memorial block to Karl Marx at Highga® 
Cemetery? They have certainly accom 
plished a very difficult feat. Hither 
I had always considered that when” 
comes to morbidly ugly memorials, f* 
Christians had everybody else in the 
field licked. But Marx's outdoes the” 


all! 

To give the designer of this 30-foot plock ! 
of granite with Marx's bearded joW? | 
scowling at the world from aloft 1 
due, he has caught something of 
spirit of the bitter German pedagowl 
who forms ‘his subject. The monume®, 
itself appears massive, immovable 4 
Wholly impenetrable. 


I recall just after the war a your’ 
Germin Social Democrat student ¥" 
was staying with me expressing a W'*) 
to see Marx's grave; accordingly, of te 
sunny Bank Holiday Monday, we ™4 
our way there. 

tone 


At the grave, then a simple heads ily 
and surround, the young man ecarelul? 
picked up a pebble from it and reverchy 
ly enfolded it within his clean tl | 
por key handkerchief. Several vears 14 
was returning his visit and stayiNF je | 
his home in one of the smokiest of Wy H 
smoky towns of the Ruhr; as his weed | 
pretty wife was giving us coffee, 


he went over to the mantlepiece "iq 
with a gleam of infinite satisfaction 9. | 
his eye, showed me an ornate little Sy 
tainer in which the pebble hara 
reposed. 
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I am told that since those day# Mig 
has been some change of attitude In nls : 
German Social Democrat party t¢¥ 
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Philip G. Altbach 


A cripple is helped through the 
ruins of a bombed-out building 
after the Indian air foree had 
raided Peshawar in West Pakistan. 


IMPLICATIONS 


OF THE 


INDO-PAKISTAN 


WAR 


Philip Altbach’s article was wrilten before the recent tentative cease- 
lire between India and Pakistan. He points out that the war, by con- 


; 
t 


firming the historical antagonism between Muslim and Hindu, will have 
Succeeded only in strengthening right-wing nationalist elements in both 


|, COUntries and encouraging communal hatreds. His conclusion is pessi- 


The most important results of the con- 
Alct between India and Pakistan will 
Probably be far from the battle lines, 
(Wen within the fabrie of economic and 
j cial life on the Indian subcontinent. 
7 india, the war means many things 
a different people. ‘Ta the peasant, wha 
| 8 the key element in India’s largely 
‘ral economy, the war means very little. 
fe foes on much as it has for thous- 
{nds of years, and it is unlikely that the 
80,000 villages which constitute the 
pore of Indian life will be changed much 
qa the hostilities. There is little identity 
With the Indian nation as a whole in 
twa! areas, which are dominated by 
ONsiderations of caste, religion, and 
Ne essential struggle for survival. If 
Win ; war will mean that the 
wliver will have even less contact with 
a higher governmental authomties, 
aie’ What scarce resources were being 
jccated to village development and 
te “al service work will have to be diver- 
“U4 lo meet military needs. 

oever, the rural areas never have had 
an Yo sway over the affairs of state 
' the subcontinent, even though they 
bury ee key to its problems and to its 
4 pew. The effects of the war on the 
hte and on the e¢rucial urban popu- 
101 are more palpable. In northern 
4,and particularly in those regions 
“re Hindi is the dominant language, 
“ present conflict has heightened ir- 
-Onal prejudice. Exhibiting irrespon- 
ha journalism, the press, both Eng. 
lg ‘language and vernacular, has helped 


ij 


is Mt Tally the people behind the war 
ded jowr | “rt hy printing stories of atrocities. 
alan He ¢ 
redagoxve rommunalism 
nonumery 4 De historical background is necessary 
vable # i, @4Ace the communal issue in perspec- 
: Wey tt must ‘be remembered that while 
a younr Slims constitute only one-fourth of 
dent wh No, POpUlation on the Indian subconti- 
aw a WR Lit they ruled over the Hindu major- 
gly, on fe nee’ several hundred years before the 
we mat tin ts of the British. Religious feelings 
fy high in northern India, where Hin- 
headstone | ej,°0d Muslims have been at sword’s 
carefull the mor centuries. During British rule, 
reverent |tr, Hindus took more quickly to West- 
lean jf, lueation and were able to attain a 
ears 1th} tq Mant position in tho civil service 
staying | hone Public life generally. Further- 
ist of rhe fos the Indian nationalist: movement, 
“nis ve) jig kite Gandhi’s emphasis on harmony 
rT twitte Wa, C&M religions and on non-violence, 
‘earnestly Way SSentially a Hindu movement. ‘This 
yiece ne Wye farly indicated when the Muslims, 
‘action * Inna the Jeadership of Mohammad Ali 
little coy hq th quit the nationalist mavement 
pmlese’ tug OFMed their own Muslim League, 
Mlygited to the ereation of a separate 
meme ay nation in India, the future 
es int | Bunai’” Throughout this period, com- 
jowan! fey, Strife and rioting erupted spora- 


¥. causing mass destruction and 


Mistic: there is “no indication that a lasting solution is possible.” 


death. In areas inhabited by Hindus and 
Muslims, fear was a way of life. 


When the British agreed to leave India 
in 1947, political settlement was ob- 
structed because of differences hetween 
the Hindus and Muslims concerning the 
boundaries between India and Pakistan. 
When an agreement was finally reached, 
its implementation caused the outbreak 
of bloody communal riots, approaching 
full-scale war between Hindus and AMus- 
lims in many parts of northern India. 
Millions of people died during various 
attempts at large-scale exchanges of 
popilation, and refugee camps still exist 
in both India and Pakistan as reminders 
of the violence of the 1947 partition. 
These religious and Jinguistie fechngs, 
known as “communalisin” in India, are 
a key underlying element in the present 
conflict; they make a negotiated settle- 
ment and dispassionate discussion of 
the issues involved very diMlcult. 


The Kashmir struggle 


In the total political and religious settle. 
ment, the Kashmir issue was not of 
much importance, Very briefly, the 
conflict over the area took place when 
the ruling maharajah of WKashinir, 4 
Hindu, opted to join Tudla even though 
an overwhelming majority of the popu 
lation is Muslim. This was all perfectly 
legitimate accarding to the terms of the 
partition agreements. When the Kash- 
nmiri people revolted against Indian rule, 
the Indian army tried to crush the out 
break. The Pakistanis, seeing their co- 
relizionists alfacked by Hindus, moved 
to help the rebellious clements, thereby 
precipitating full-scale warfare between 
the two nations. The fighting was stopped 
by United Nations conciliation and a 
truce Jine established. However, the 
Kashmir issue has never been settled 
and has been the cause of several crises 
since 1948, preventing the establishment 
of normal relations between India and 
Pakistan. 

It was clear to all that the Jsashimir 
issue would come to a head at some 
time; yet the intensity of the current 
conflict over the disputed territory has 
surprised most observers, as has the 
beHicose spirit on both sides. Both sides 
have refused to compromise on the 
question, India claiming sovereignty on 
the basis of the 19t7 accession agree- 
ment, and Pakistan demanding self-de- 
termination for the region. The CGand- 
hian leader, Jayaprakash Narayan, has 
suggested that India be given Jammu 
an Ladakh, two small but strategic 
states along the Chinese border, leaying 
Kashmir itself to be neutralised under 
the joint protection of bath countries 
and the United Nations. While this is 
probably the imost sensible and face- 
aaving suggestion ts date, neither New 
Delhi nor Rawalpindi shows any inter- 


* 


est In it or any other proposals. 


India has been in a particularly difficult 
position in the recent fitting. Phe onus 
of expanding the war was placed 
on her shouldérs, a particulariy galliny 
factor in’ the pet of India’s former 
role as oa conetliator in international 
alfaixs. India, however, had no choice 
in the matter if she was to have any 
chanee of keeping kashimir and avoiding 
a humilinune defeat. The sympathies of 
the Kashmir peuple lie either with: 
Pakistan or with a neutral Kashinir. 
The most paptdar and influential Wash- 
miri leader, Sheikh Abdtdluh, has tan- 
guished in Indian prisons for niost af 
the past decade and is presently held 
jncommumecada in south India. Te jus 
demanded an independent and neutral 
Washmir and retains a profound in- 
uence over the people of the regian. 
If Inia had chosen to limit the hostli. 
ties to Kashmir, she would have faced 
a guerrilla strugele in which ‘the large 
majority of the peaple were against 
her and with substantial military aid 
pouring in from Pakistan along an m- 


defensible border, By expanding the 
war, India hoped to he able to force 


Pakistan to aecept a compromise, 


There has apparently been widespread 
fighting, a fact only thinly covered over 
by Indian and Pakistani propaganda and 
News management. The western front, 
where most af the action took place, 
extends over 1,000 miles of territory 
covering the traditional invasion rautes 
to India fram the west. Substantial 
forces were committed to the fighting, 
and despite a smaller army aud fewer 
planes, the Pakistanis, due to superior 
American equipnient and training, were 
able to hold the Indians at bay. 


The eastern front 


The eastern frant is a much more un- 
stable horder than the west. Almost 
completely surrounded by Indian terri- 
lory, densely populated Kast Bengal is 
only nominally defended by Pakistan, 
There is no question that the area could 
be taken aver by the Indian army in 
short anler, However, such a military 
move would have had very serious conse- 
quences for the civil population of the 
area. asl Pakistan has a Hindy minority 
af more than seven milhon, many of 
whom weuld no doubt be slaughtered 
by the Muslans before the Indian arny 
could reach them. Similarly, ihe Mua- 
lim in{nority in Calcutta and other sreas 
of Indian-owned West Bengal would he 
in grave danger. Divided Bengal has heen 
a hothed af communal tension, and even 
in normal times the atmosphere in 
Calcutta seethes with religious hostiity 
and fear. Only a spark is needed ta set 
olf Major rioting in this area. The danger 
of massive rioting und death has un- 
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doubtedly been a imajor cause for India’s 
forbearance in this area, 


Small scale rioting has already taken 
place in Poona, a city withour a sizeable 
Muslim) community and usually noted 
for its peaceful community relations, 
News af other riotim: may have been 
suppressed by the Indlan government, 


Right-wing stronger 


Rightwine elements in both countries 
have been strengthened by tho conilict. 
In New Delhi, the rightwing Hindu 
nationalist dan Sangh Party was able 
Io mobilise 160,000 people to march ai 
the Parliament demanding harsher treat- 
ment of Pakistan. The largest demomatra- 
tion in India’s capital since the anti- 
British struggle, this indicales the growe 
ing strength of the right wig, India’s 
major rightaving parties are strengly 
Hindi in their orientation and appose 
the establishment of India as a seeular 
afate. They denmnd that all Mushma 
living in India Cabaut 50 million) be 
forced ta fo ta Pakistan. Christians, 
Conmonisis, and ather minorities are 
alsu considered “antenational’ elements. 
Interestingly enough, these grvaups have 
a rather anti-American orteniurtion as 
well as being militantly amti-Mustiot and 
anticommunist, The atmosphere engen- 
dered by the conflict will strengthen 
{he appeal af these parties in Tadia; the 
present ¢risis will shift the inferparty 
political balance in the Conzress Party 
towards the right. Until the presont 
there has bean an even balance bolween 
saclalist elements within the party. 


India's leaders are fully aware of the 
dangers of communalism. The nation’s 
existenee as x secular stale is lentious. 
Most Indians conceive al India as a 
Hindu nation, but one in which the 
vights af minorities are carefully pre: 
tected. The ddference between India and 
Pakistan is that while Pakistan is openly 
a Mualim state, excluding Hindus from 
many government positions, Tidia haa 
tried, althoush with only limited sue- 
cess, to build up a secular state. India’s 
elfaria may well he completely negate 
by the conflict. 


Alt of India’s political parlies bave 
climbed ahoard the militant bandwagon, 
Tho rationality of the °anainstream ? 
Canpress, Praja Socialtat, and Swatantra 
{conservative) parties has heen abai- 
doned. Prime Minister Shasiri's bold 
aver the Congress Dirty machinery, 
which has been sevieusiy challenged 
in recent manths, is naw unshakeahls, 
Much af the nation has united arcund 
the national Jeadership art the vary 
dangerous factional disputes within the 
ruling perty huve heen put aside for 
ihe present. 


continued on page 10 — 
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The new American left met in New York 


recently. Martin Pierce writes 


A challenge to the peace movement 


The two-day Socialist Scholars Confer- 
ence held at Columbia University on 
September 11-12 symbolised two import- 
ant developments in the new American 
left. Ifirst, the attendance of more than 
500 graduate students, professors, and 
independent scholars  tlhustrated the 
growth of radical discontent in) Ameri- 
can academic circles. Seeondly, and 
truly new about the new left, the con- 
ference’s organisers refused to diseri- 
mninate against participants because of 
ideology, and they deliberately discour- 
aged partisan polemics. 


Because of the non-partisan policy of 
the conference and the competence of 
those scholars making presentations, the 
discussion took place at a high level. 
By and Jarge the diseussunts avoided 
petty attempts to put down their ideolo- 
gical opponents and instead concentrated 
on iNuminating the subjeets discussed. 


Among those presenting papers were a 
radical pacifist, a black nationalist, and 
a Communist, In addition many Trotsky- 
ites and members of the Maoist Progres- 
sive Labour Party seemed to be present. 


But probably the majority of those at- 
tending the conference came from that 
art of the new left which is greatly 
nfluenced by Marxism-Leninism but 
which has become disenchanted with 
the old left-wing political sects. These 
radicals or their parents may once have 
been Communists or Trotskyites, and 
they themselves will on the whole sup- 
port the policies of Communist countries. 


They are, however, critically aware of at 
least some of Communisim’s faults. Above 
all they are repelled by the bureaucracy, 
opportunism, and ideological narrow- 
mindedness of the older political parties. 


Like many others on the American left 
they yearn for the Socialist Party of 
Fugene V. Debs’ era with the variety 
of groupings and viewpoints that co- 
operated in the movement that he led. 
{t was a group of such new left scholars 
and graduate students, some of them 
associated with the periodical Studies 
on the Lejt, that organised the Socialist 
Scholars Conference. 


The two days of the conference were 
divided into four half-day sessions, each 
devoted to a single topic. In the first 
three sessions, papers were presented 
on how the methods and findings of mid- 
dle-class social scientists distort work- 
ing-class reality; the changing forms of 
inodern imperialism; and the meaning 
of conservatism for America. Among the 


people introducing the papers was 
Conor Cruise O’Hrien, now at New York 
University. 


In the fourth panel on “The Future of 
Socialism in America,” the discussants 
presented a wide range of suggestions 
for future radical action. Staughton 
Lynd of Yale University, an editor of 
the pacifist monthly, Liberation, read 
the main paper. Those commenting on 
the paper were: Herbert Aptheker, an 
authority on US Negro history and the 
United States’ leading Communist theo- 


retican; Norman Fruchter, author of the 
novel Coat upon a Stick and an editor 
of Studies on the Left; Sylvester Leaks, 
a black nationalist and authorised bio- 
grapher of Malcolm X; and Kugene 
Genovese, a history professor at Rutgers 
who is in the midst of an academie free- 
dom controversy because he has ex- 
pressed qualified sympathy for the Viet 
Cong. 


In addition to the four formal panels 
Maxwell Geismar, the literary critic, 
gave an after-dinner speech on American 
literature and the cold war. 


Throughout the conference, and parti- 
cularly in the panel on the future of 
American socialism, the discussants ex- 
pressed and demonstrated their com- 
mitment both to radical social action 
and to searching scholarship. Several 
speakers had been active in projects of 
the Students for a Democratic Society 
and the Student Nonviolent Co-ordina- 
ting Committee, and very likely others 
had taken part in the Berkeley Free 
Speech Movement. 


Several speakers, however, deplored the 
lack of theoretical work on the part of 
American socialists. They urged the 
scholars present to work towards a 
sounder theoretical foundation for radi- 
cal change. The conference _ itself, 
planned as the first of a yearly series, 
is a most encouraging answer to this 
concern. Annual conferences such as this 
one may well stimulate serious scholar- 
ship among the fermenting student left. 


Adam Roberts A Westerner in Indochina 


The Prevailing Wind - Witness in Indo- 
be by Michael Field. (Methuen, 
8. 


It is often said that it is impossible 
to know what the situation in south- 
east Asia really is, and how people on 
the spot see their problems; yet few 
parts of the world can have been the 
subject of such a wealth of genuinely 
informative literature, probing behind 
offieial pronouncements and penetrating 
beyond the clichés so frequently used 
on hoth sides of the ideological fence. 


Michae] Field, correspondent for the 
Daily Telegraph in Indochina between 
1956 and 1962, is an adventurous and 
unorthodox journalist. Given a choice 
hetween travelling by bus or by plane, 
he is as likely to choose the bus - it won't 
be so comfortable, but he might see 
something that no-one else saw, or that 
he wasn’t supposed to see. In neutralist 
Cambodia he was at the same time work- 
ing both for his newspaper, and for 
a Cambodian magazine in English, the 
purpose of which was to “faithfully 
present the Cambodian government's 
points of view’; as if this was not out- 
rageous enough, he alsa had a_ brief 
spell when he was exclusively in charge 
of the English language programmes of 
the Cambodian national) broadcasting 
station, 

Tn separate sections Mr Field, drawing 
almost. exclusively on his own first-hand 
oxperience, discusses Laos, Cambodia, 
Thailand and Vietnam. The sections on 
the first two countries are unquestion- 
ably the most interesting - that on Laos 
for its brilliant and frank description 
af tanded Laotian polities, and that on 
Cambodia for its controlled passion in 
portraying the personality and politics 
af Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

The Prevalling Wind takes lis title from 
THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Secvice 2.30 pm. Sunday 10 Oetober 


Wetyh Mouse Church Hall 
Binney St (opp Selfridges) 


Memorial Service - Rowland Vhilcox 


Mao Tsetung's famous statement in 
1957: “ At present it is not the west wind 
which is prevailing over the east wind, 
but the east wind prevailing over the 
west wind.” From the Western point of 
view there is perhaps an implied de- 
featism in this title; but Mr Field at- 
tributes the defeatism in south-east Asia, 
not to himself, but to the Western 
powers, “ Excessive essimism,” he 
writes in the epilogue, “is obviously an 
element in Western psychology on which 
the Communists rely ta help them to- 
wards further successes.” 


Mr Field points out the extent to which 
the West has failed to understand the 
problems in Indochina - and without 
understanding, no adequate solutions can 
be devised. He reminds us, in numerous 
passages, of Sihanouk’s almost unbeliev- 
ably honest pursuit of neutralisin, and 
his recognition that, while the only pos- 
sible policy for Cambodia, it is not uni- 
versally applicable. Sihanouk’s concern 
about the dangers of hoth Western and 
Communist encroachments is sensitively 
described by Mr Field, whose picture 
of Cambodia’s head of state is radically 
different from that drawn by another 
Daily Telegraph correspondent, Denis 
Warner, who has called Sihanouk “an 
unwilting agent of Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse-tung ” a characterisation as in- 
accurate as it is offensive. 

Like a number of other politicians in 
Indochina, Sihanouk is critical of the 
arrogant assuinption of many Western. 
ers that only they know how to deal 
with Communism, Indeed, in an area 
where the danger is as much of internal 
subversion as of external attack. Western 
policies have often been singularly mis- 
Buided. Thus in Laos, Mr Field says, the 
effect of the US aid programme was the 
opposite of what had been intended: 


“Through it, the country’s almost 
non-existent economy had been 
mvamped with a sudden influx of 


wealth which, by creating a new class 
of profiteers- mostly Chinese and Thai 
merchants ~ corrupted the Laotian 
politicians and weakened the little 
country’s ability to resist Communist 
pressure and propaganda.” 


In Laos, too, pro-Western politicians 


and their Western friends, far from 
showing a just appreciation of the dang- 
ers to which Laos was exposed, seemel 
to assume that “the affairs of the coun- 
try could be conducted in a vacuum, 
without pravoking a violent reaction 
from its Communist neighbours.” In 
Vietnam, President Diem was no less 
naive, assuming that Communism (and 
also vice) could supply be driven under- 
ground. And in the background, SEATO, 
which despite its name has only one 
south-east Asian member (Thailand), 
failed conspicuously to address itself to 
the real problems of the area. 


An attempt to impose Western ideas on 
the countries of Indochina is rejected by 
Mr Field as inadvisable: 


“ Western-style parliamentary demo- 
cracy has failed almost everywhere in 
Asia because it has usually been ap- 
plied from the top as a superticial 
veneer by theoretical politicians. An 
administrative approach which avoided 
the tyranny of Communism by permit- 
ting the evolution of ideas of self- 
fovernment hy the villagers them. 
selves and concentrated on their im- 
mediate practical problems, would be 
ultimately more beneficial to them 
than the precipitate introduction of 
high-flown ideals of democracy.” 


There are, undoubtedly, criticisms to be 
made of this book. There are more than 
24 inillion Vietnamese (the figure given), 
and eight, not nine, people were killed 
in Iftwe on May 8, 1963. On a more fun- 
damental level, to have supposed, even 
in 1068, that “a sincere effort 10 turn 
the theory of the strategic hamlets into 
reality’ could have had a deeisive effect 
in South Vietnam is to underestimate the 
full dimensions of the political and inili- 
tury crisis there. 

Mr Pield describes himself as a witness, 
not a judge, and he does not try to 
offer any fully-developed solutions for 
the countries he discusses. But his obser- 
vations and insights are immensely 
valuable. and it is a pity that this book 
has received so little critical attention. 
Adam Roberts, who wus an assistant 
editor of Peace News from 1962 to March 
1965, is now editing a book on non-vie- 
Jent civillan defence. 
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My one regret about the conference is 
that few pacifists and libertarians tod 

part. They could have learned and cor 
tributed much, for American pacifist 
tend to be long on moral theory bt 
short on understanding of social realilY: 
Pacifist activists often have a thoughtfil 
understanding about the different kin 
of force and violence and about whet 
one should resort to different forms # 
either. Paeifists can also give an elaborale 
moral justification for wearing a heat | 
in a demonstration - or alternatively fF, 
not wearing one. But those pacifists J 
have met often express their mora 

truths in a way that does not relat 
to or communieate with the large! 
society. 

In particular many American pacifist 
would have profiled from the confer 
ence’s discussion of modern imperialis® 
In presenting their position to othe 
pacifists too often rely on the cabe 
against the admitted evils of ali wal 
and this immediately elicits the response 
“What about Ilitler?” The argume™! 
then continues on the asstunption thi) 
the US has always been basically well! 
meaning while Hitler's Germany We’ 
admittedly bad. In this situation pactit | 
principles and a few examples of not 
violence against Hitler have to carry? 
great burden. 


It would be more effective if pacifist 
could not only assert their general inor® 
principles but also point out that Wor) 
War I, World War II, as well as Vietnath 
are the result of continuing Western iff 
perialism. This imperialism is now sub 
ported by an ideology of anti-comml. 
nism and a commitment to organis 

massive violence. Pacifists should ult! 
their listeners to attack or withdre 
from the whole system. For with a itu 
knowledge, such as might have bee? 
rained from this conference, it is mue! 
ess difficult to convince people abo 
the evils of present US policy than! 
is to persuade them to lie down undef 
Be? commanded by a theoretical Hitt 
er. 


Pacifists could also have greatly contt! 

buted to the Socialist Scholars Conte 

ence, for many of those attend! Invoked wh 

seemed to identify pacifism with we) dong Non: 

ness and Jack of militancy. For instane™l tog eave ‘ 

when one speaker in reply to Stanglt” Boration ” 
eet, 


Collin 


Ih Americ 
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Mount of 


Lynd asserted that he was “not now 
violent,” he received considerable @ 
plause. Yet the tone of the conferen 
on the whole was one of an open-mindé 
scholarly discussion. at Negro 


Those who came from a Marxist-Lenini 7.2 Corpe 
tradition are often simply ignorant abo) Jesse Morr 
how effective radical non-violence ©! Ytarg! expe 
be. Many of them lack a deep unde! {claims } 
standing of cither the morality or MH) (oe: “Whe 
effectiveness of non-violence as con i've as inc 
pared with other modes of action, 4%, “Ut to ban 
more open-minded of such new 1efll®') ers only se 
could perhaps learn from pacifist sch? | “operate, 
ars. y “Mply mac 
Turing the past year the old controvel™, he ppo 

about co-operation between pacifists 4” pic and t 
Marxist-Leninisis has flared up to nef any more 
heights - especially in the pages ®uld join 
Liberation. The whole controversy 
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tres on the question of co-operl™ ia) M tings ¢ 
in demonstrations and other attempt” Shanuo,  @ 
educate the public. Obviously the GHGS.) duoa sy 
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ent idealogical groupings offer diflesIes) (er Ty. ass 


i : mis, ““Ussla in 
solutions to social problems, and 7. 
disagreement makes propaganda effol Sree 
diffieult. 

ax i" 
But whatever position one takes an ial Interna 
operation in mass education, J fee ‘ud & 
HEY ees y & . = <ediges?a Stl m . 
pacifist and non-pavifist radicals. rion ervice 
vm 


work together in scholarly investiv nat 
and discussions, such as this conferel ys Couire SI 
While our solutions to social PrP it Mont ae 
are not the sume as those of the AT4f ing i Ga 
Leninists, the problems we are allac® oj 
are often the same, We can learn mae 

from them, and I would hope they “ SOLA ( 
froin us. , in *Derienc 
Martin Pierce is a graduate studen of | by, 
politieal selence at the Univers! pe Siuar, appl 
Minnesota. He fins been actlye 1 Fe, Lai 
US peace movement, 
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NEW MINIMUM WAGE CAMPAIGN 


IN MISSISSIPPI 


These photographs from the American Student Non-violent Co-ordina- 
tiny Committee show (below) a strike picket organised by the Missis- 
Sippi Freedom Labour Union, and (right) a SNCC fieldworker at a 


The MFLU is sponsoring a new strike in the auduinna of Negro cotton 
Workers in Mississippi. Their aim is to raise the pay of pickers and 
ind other workers to a minimum of $1.25 (8s 9d) per hour for all 
Workers. During the strike, food donated by people in Northern cities 
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a America. customaruy only the rich 
ar botentially rich incorporate. A certain 
j ount of intentional irony was thus 
Woked when, late Jast spring, the Stu- 
it Non-violent Co-ordinating Commit- 
—° gave the name ° Poor People’s Cor- 


ae ion ” to a Mississippi self-help pro- 


But the purpose of PPC is serious. Poy- 
ily in the deep South is so demoralising 


Nat Negroes won't even riot, 


ly 
jue Corporation 1s the brainchild of 
Sse Morris, a SNCC worker with wo 
es experience in the Black Belt, Ile 
ie taims his parenthood, however, say- 
wet “When people are hand put to sur- 
| Ag as individuals, they have no choice 
= lo band together. Civil rights work. 
ray only served to spark the iimpulse to 
yeberate, People came to us and we 
~ ply made their association formal.” 
| 
t 
| 


ue PPC core now ntmbers between 

AE und two hundred persons, thouph 

mtd Nore are aware of ifs existence and 

Pet (join if they coud see immediate 
omic returns comin from tt. 
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times of economic ¢risis and. social 
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4 egalitarian, 
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Co-operative pra- 
: frequently sprout up 
in the twenties, Spain in the 
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Will be distributed by an MFLU committee to feed the strikers. 


Dont Work Fay Less 


Than $1.25 An Hour 


} Collin Gonze writes on an SNCC experiment in Mississippi 


Factories for freedom 


thirties, Israel in the forties). But in 
the US in the sixties, the struggle for 
economic survival might take a quite 
different turn if it} weren't for people 
like Jesse Morris. The pathetic condi- 
tions on Indian reservations, for ex- 
ample, are not due to lack af group 
cohesion, but to the distrust of the 
federal government for non-vapilalist 
enterprises. In the odd case where a 
tribe has succeeded in a Joint enterprise, 
it is frequently in spite of government 
opposition, 


{tis the good fortune of southern Negroes 
that the idea of participatory democracy 
is part of the SNCC ethos and that boot- 
strap schemes on shoestring budgets are 
characteristic of its methods. 

The PPC plan is simple. Anyone willing 
to work in co-operation with athers, 
drawing equal shares for equal wark, 
paying a nominal 25 cents a year (less 
than two shillings), and attending quar: 
terly meetings of the whole body, is tree 
{1a Join the Corporation, The staff un- 
dertakes to propose prujects, raise cayn- 
tal through the sale of “Freedom 
Ronds " and donations, and recruit tech- 
nical personne}. The allocation of capital 
(oe. requests for Toans) is a deeision af 
the quarterly meeting. 

Dverybody wants to help the poor, but 
no-one Wants them to help themselves, 
When northern buisiness-niinded syainpa- 
thisers fvst heard of the wide fInaneial 
r orscbiitties menrbers were to have, 


they profested, “No-one ath buy tho 
tea” oa SWew York fund-raiser saul} 
“workers work and and manatermunt 
mariage At least set up a Stosring com- 


nites cinpawered tu maake desrarous for 
lhe Corsoralion.” 

The PPC New Yark representative, Ellen 
AMasiow, field! fim, feclioy that arvanisa- 
Vota! orthodoxy pivht well diave to be 
sacrificed fo achieve ree) social regenera- 
tion. White aupremacy did more than 
Mipuse permanent poverfy, UW nuuiilated 
the Negro’s stnse of worth and dignity. 


More thin a job on someone else’s pro- 
duchion Tne is necessary to transform 
ao nigger into a Negro. Franz Fanon 
wrote of the catharsis of violence in the 
anti-colonial stragple. Wat that is only 
a benchinark on the road to indepen: 
dence. In the end, self-respect is only 
a product of independent, free-willed 
decision-making. 


There is no short cut to this, and that is 
why PPC will uot compromise with the 
northern sympathisers. 


The first quarterly meeting of the organi- 
sation touk place at the end af Aurust 
In Jackson. The membership decided to 
allocate the $5,000 (£1,800) collected to 
fund six co-operatives: three eather 
workshops, two sewing frolps and one 
wood-warking: shop. 

The leather workshops ure already turn- 
Ing aut Freedom Pouches = suede bags 
dangling from the belt. tb was at the 
beginning of Aupust that Naney Chand. 
ler, a New York leather worker, drove 
south in a@ station waewen fled with 
tools and niateriiads. he bays have 
cagvht on (pushed before audiences by a 
poplar rock-and-roll sluger) gad Bar. 
bara Schaum, another Jeather worker, 
has joined Nancy. 

the sewing vroups were really xbitted 
before PPO was ostublished. Women, 
formerly maids in white homes al Sud 
(3 Wei a week, got topedher fa turulis 
quilts, But as each quilt takes af Jeast 
30 hours of work, and oeone could 
caneeive of sudan them for tore thaw 
#26 689, the projeef wan thought up 


econamiid, “Phe ladies thus switched to 
makings aprons, whielh aay be dsicihue 
ted through a hoe Naw York ¢hein 


abate 

Another group fias heen raking chitd- 
rena clathes, baught by the federal wav. 
eye, 

A number of ather projevts are in pre- 
paration: the Armerican Montessari ar 
palsultan tay conmussaon PEC to masa 
the widen teaching objects asad in 
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their primary schools. Another craft 
project undey study is the croation af 
window shutters with stained glass in- 


sets. Jesse Morris ia thimaelf rather 
Keen to start a cu-operative nappy Ber- 
vice for Negroes ino Jackson (Whites 
won't handle Negro faeces, though this 
is one place where all men are equal. 


Nilen Maslow bas contacted ye Glas: 
gow Factory for Peace “ Cottaye (ity. 
tries are all very fine and mavally clean,” 
she says, “but we need mare labour 
intensive, bigh-return per unit goods lo 
really make a dent on the extraordinary 
poverty af the Hlack Belt.” 

PPC expects to market production either 
through special channels (sympetheuc 
shop owners and the Studentsa for De- 
mucratie Actian campus greaps) or 
through anaibarder  cataloznes, Tho 
Choetaw Indian Reservation in Vhlladel- 
phia, Mississippi, for example, has 
offered to list PPtauade items in their 
own co-op ealalogue, 

As long ag pruductian remains small, 
authets and arfangements such as these 
will be adequate, Wut tu be economically 
suinificant, bie pinat prodice in valume 
Here, b see no way of avoiding arthalex 
Murketing pracviices, Aniatour productton 
js one thing, but ainateur distribution 
another, VW the sipreas catch op, far 
exataple, the ladies will Inve ta beeaag 
sjaves ta them » ae dase aut. 

Except among farmers, principlos oF ea. 
operative production lave never been 
well uniterstoo) da Ameriea, Nut that fs 
net the point YE is an ogucaliedat ay 
well ay ni Gvonomic project, Uf the first 
pumMGse is seavedd. we may well have 
taken a small slep igwiattis aeiying Tie 
second ane, 

Collin Gonse ty oii of the Amertiaad 
juuraal, © Afvtea Today’! Pee farthve 
infotmation rhent the Foose Beaphe's 
Corporation, weite io Bilan Mash, 4 
veka Strreé CHawm L040, New 
VYark CVy UGS8, 
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A CND SURVEY by Pat Arrowsmith 


1. LEICESTER—a group revived 


What makes a peace group? Why do some groups thrive, and others 
collapse or barely struggle on? fn the last few weeks, Pat Arrowsmith 
has been visiting groups of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
in an attempt to answer this question. The first of her reports is 
on Leicester CND, one of the oldest anti-nuclear campaign groups in 
the country, which this year came to life again after a period of 


slagnation, 


Leicester CND recently came to life 
again after being more or less dead for 
a year. This is encouraging and un- 
usual at the moment, so it is worth 
trying to understand what happened. 


This group is older than CND itself; 
it began under the wegis of the National 
Council for the Abolition of Nuclear 
Weapons Vests in 1957. [t was founded 
hy local Quakers, who soon withdrew 
because it was not out-and-out pacifist. 
At first there were one or two Liberals, 
and perhaps even Tories in the group. 
In the early days the group focused a 
good deal of attention on nearby air- 
fields and rocket sites. Thirty or forty 
people would visit the USAF bases on 
“open days” and give out leaflets. But 
one of the group’s two remaining 
founder members, recalling these past 
activities, did not think that they had 
ever drawn in new recruits, though 
they had helped to engender a_ spirit 
of solidarity among participants. Some 
Leicester CND members, at about this 
time, also joined the Direet Action Com- 
mittee Against Nuclear War's picket 
Jines at the Mast Midlands Thor missile 
sites, then still under construction. 
Subsequently Leicester CND itself or. 
ganised a march to the Old Dalby site, 
which ended with a meeting calling on 
the workers Qnost of whom were un 
fortunately out of earshot) to quit their 
jobs. Individual members of the group 
also joined in the non-violent resistance 
at local bases organised by the Direct 
Action Committee in 1959. However, the 
names and addresses of people who re- 
sponded sympathetically on the “open 
days” were never registered; and the 
Old) Dalby demonstrations, although 
they achieved useful press publicity, 
probably also Jed to unfavourable criti- 
cism of the group. 

Since then the group has engaged in 
the usual range of CND activities. Leaf- 
leting, meetings and film shows have 
been organised; parliamentary candi- 
dates fave been faced with questian- 
naires and deputations; Warald Macmil- 
lan, arriving 1o address a public meeting, 
was confronted by a formidable array 
of pickets; a delegate was sent to the 
Moscow Peace Conference. The group 
acted as host to other peace organisa- 
lions; to YCND leafleters, to the Com- 
mittee of 100 Glasgow to London march- 
ers, and to the Direct Action Commit- 
tee’s London to Holy Loch marchers in 
1961, On this occasion some local in- 
dustrial support was mustered, trade 
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union delegates being among the 
speakers at a well attended open air 
meeting. Unfortunately these contacts 
were never maintained; and although 
leaflet attacks have heen made on 
Leicester factories, the group has _al- 
ways remained tirmly middle class. Most 
of its supporters come from one subur- 
ban corner of the city. 


Then from January 
1965 the group all 
existence, ticking over with sporadic 
poorly attended mectings, some = sub- 
scription collecting and selling of Sanity. 
Last winter it got yoing again; and now 
if must be one of the more active groups 
in the country. It is actually growing. 


1964 fo January 
but went out of 


The decline 


Outside events had something to do with 
the decline. The test-ban treaty led to 
waning enthusiasm; and the general 
sense of ennui that has lately hit many 
campaigners affected Leicester CND too. 
Nor did the general election help. There 
has always been a nucleus of Labour 
Party members in the group. This has 
heen a mixed blessing, as it has led to 
fluctuations of activity. At election times 
CND activists who have also been local 
Lahour Party officials have concentrated 
their cnergies on electioneering at the 
expense of CND activity. Labour Party 
members who are at present in the group 
(including a constituency chairman) 
mostly belong to the sole unilaterist 
party in the city, operating in a mar- 
ginal, Tory-held, constituency. They are 
not on the whole rigid, orthodox mem- 
bers of the party, Even so, at the last 
general election they defected froni CND 
and devoted all their time to political 
campaigning. 


The general political situation in Leices- 
ter has not helped CND. It is not a 
niilitant city, but is dominated by the 
conservative hasiery and boot and shoe 
industries, Although the Labour city 
council haye usually been quite co-opera- 
tive, the city Labour Party is said to 
he “very establishment.” Leicester has 
been a Labour-heid seat since Ramsay 
MacDonald, and except im one consti- 
tuency, the Labour Party as a whole in 
Twicester has been unsympathetic to 
CND. 


Other local organisations have also sip- 
honed off potential energy from CND - 
Oxfam, Amnesty, IVS, and, more re- 
cently, the Campaign for Racial! Equality, 
which has tended to absorb the attention 
of university people. 


Internal difficulties 


There were interna] as well as external 
reasons for the demise of Leicester CND. 
Some members think that the paring 
down of the Easter 1964 march had 
a bad effect on the group - only eight 
bothered to take part in 1964, whereas 
twice that number joined in this year. 
Leicester CND might never have de- 
clined, if the regional organisation had 
remained in existence and been able to 
provide advice and resources, The pre- 
sent secretary pointed out that the West 
Midlands where the regional organisa. 
tion stayed healthy, has always done 
better than the East Midlands. Others 
felt that the demise of Leicester YCND 
(which had existed from 1961 to 1964) 
had had a bad effect on the adult group. 
They said that having a separate YCND 
Is hetter than merging people of all 
ages in the same group: young people 
yet bored by adult meetings and like to 
run their own affairs. 


There wae considerable demoralisation a 
couple of years ago when a very capable 
secretary Joined the Committee of 100 
and became its Jocal convenor, at the 
same time remaining CND secretary. 


He was unable to fulfil both roles ade- 
quately, and CND consequently suffered. 
This still rankles with CND members, 
who recajl with bitterness the split that 
occurred when the chairman and 
minutes secretary followed the secre- 
tary’s example and joined the Commit- 
tee of 100. A large contingent took part 
in the Committee’s Brize Norton actions 
and one or two people resigned from 
CND because the secretary was inelud- 
ing 100 literature in his CND mailings. 
k:iventually the seeretary resigned; but 
this debacle was followed by a period 
of Communist-Trotskyist control, when 


there was much argument about the 
Workers’ Komb, and still more people 
resigned. After this a new secretary 


took over, who, on his own admission, 
“was net a good organiser.” Tired after 
years of campaigning, he did not much 
want to take on the leadership, but 
was the only person available with suffi- 
cient time for the job. It was during 
his period of office that the group in 
effect died. It came to life again only 
when he was replaced in the new year. 


All this suggests that, in addition to the 
general apathy and demoralisation, there 
must have been something organically 
wrong with the group. Evidently there 
was. Although at one time there used to 
be a firm strueture, regular meetings, 
even (listribution of jobs and a group 
bulletin, during the past couple of years 
all this had lapsed; and even now the 
new secretary admits there is not sufti- 
cient division of labour, though he is 
trying to rectify this. Because work was 
nut delegated, people did not feel in- 
volved with the group. They were re- 
ticent at meetings, and shy about com- 
ing forward with ideas or offers to do 
something. One group member thought 
that the group had suffered from 
chronic instability as a result of too- 
frequent changes of secretary. 


Revival and growth 


When things began to improve last 
January, outside events again played a 
part. With the election over and disen- 
chantment with the government’s policy 
setting in, Labour/CND people who de- 
fected last year are now reverting to 
CND. The Vietnam war has sparked 
off many inquiries, especially from: young 
people - though, surprisingly perhaps, 
CND itself has not organised much ac- 
tion in relation te the war. This is be- 
cause a Communist group at the Leices- 
ter teachers’ training college “jumped in 
first,’ forming a Peace in Vietnam 
Committee and organising two rather 
inefficient, decidedly bellicase, demon- 
strations. Mr Alcock, the present CND 
secrctury, is in any case not keen for 
the group to spend a great deal of time 
and energy in protesting about the war, 
which he says is not essential CND 
business. He thinks that part of the 
trouble with Leicester CND has been 
that the group has always been too 
erisis-oriented: it has functioned too 
much in fits and starts. He wants to con- 
centrate on the problem of disarmament 
itself. There was debate in Leicester 
about the proposals of the “ minority 
report” to extend CND's programme to 
include other social issues. Most people 
decided to stick to disarmament. 


The revival of Leicester CND has been 
helped by the death of a separate uni- 
versity group, whose ex-members are now 
helping to rebuild the city group, The 
rebirth of the regional organisation has 
also been a help. This development is 
at the same time both cause and effect 
of the revival of Leicester CND itself, 
for Mr Alcock has played a large part 
in rebuilding both the city and the 
regional organisation. The Fast Midlands 
are now planning a programme of re- 
gional activity - a touring exbihilion, 
conferences, a delegation to attend the 
Labour Party Conference. 


Simultaneous with the growth of the 
adult group, a new YCND {ts evolving. 
Many young people, warried about the 
war or disillusioned with the Labour 
Party, are writing in to Mr Alcock, and 
a couple of weeks ago a new Leicester 
YCND was formed. 


s ef 


SCE ES © * 


Connections with the folk song world 
have been a help in reeruiting youns 
people. The secretary of the thrivill 
local folk song elub is also vice-chall 
man of CND. At the beginning of May 
CND held a successful folk song concer 
there were about 1,400 people in tue 
audience, and new recruits were made 
as a result. The success of the conce 
generated further enthusiasm, and @ 
most everyone 1 met thought it had 
played a considerable part in revivins 
the group, 


New secretary 


The present encouraging situation 18 
very largely due to Mr Alcock, a youns 
university lecturer and newcomer to the 
city, full of drive and new ideas. 
has plenty of free time at the moment 
which he devotes exclusively to CNV: 
he does not believe in dissipating 1 
energy by belonging to too many ‘(hint 
at once. He told me that Leicester CNY 
had never attempted to have a coensl® 
tent, long-term programme. The grouP 
had been too “turned in on itself" Te 
cently, and had made little or no effort 
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to win new support. He had taken on whethownt 
the job of secretary in order to oNNasitio 
to put this right. rt penne j 
Mr Alcock is practical and eflicient. Oné | expedite Vj 
of his first moves was ta “purge” all | Swer was a 
the sleeping members from the mailiN? | “fay tog 
list. [Ie sees to it that meetings are helé | deed, why,’ 
regularly and that people receive ad€ | have to pay 
quate advance notice of thein, Ifo has | Negotiations 
started a monthly newsletler, which goe | One might 
out just before meetings to the 150 or # | Profegsed @ 
people on the mailing list. This encout | he delighte 
ages attendance and stimulates interesh or more. 

He has got his name and address refl® | fven if the 
tered with the City Information Bureall | fo move. s; 
and this has brought in some unexpected that misnor 
letters of inquiry, all of which he a 1 Woujgq anyo 
swers. In the past, he said, the grouP | Settle for jh: 
had a rather “paranoid” attitude 1} Back jn 49 
the press. He has corrected this | eligi pa 
sending out press releases to the loc"! | the effect 

papers and establishing good relation Majority for 
with reporters. fhat time - 
This effort has born fruit. Local papel | phere was 
now give good coverage to the group's | ,°ple's Rey 
activities. The recent Hiroshima Da¥ | {8ed to ge 


fast and vigil, which about 50 peoplé 
joined in, was even mentioned in thé 
Guardian. Mr Alcock is trying to build 
up Sanity sales (which had fallen frou 
a peak of 150 to 50) by encouragine 
new buyers at the monthly meetings: 
Mr Aleock admils that he is “not 

democrat” and is apt to spring plans 
on the group. However, at the moment 
this kind of energy and enthusiasm * 
probably just what the group needs. 


Mr Alcock considers education all 
portant: he would like to see a the 
roughly well-informed movement 2? 
1967 when the NATO Treaty comes UP 
for revision. He wants to get poli? 
discussion going and to organise con 
ferences on disarmament and the #U 
clear alliances; and he is so keen 
vet people thinking that, when " 
known individuals write in asking 10! 
information, he sends them pamphlet 
“on approval” even though he m4 
never fet paid for them. 


So now Leicester CND has come back 
to life. Previously quiescent supporte® 
have re-appeared - all the old sponsot 
took part in the Iiroshima Day vielY 
Entirely new, mostly young, supporle 

write in out of the blue, sometimes irony 
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miles away. The organisation is bis lism. But 
on a sound footing with 12 or 15 peor en used 
attending the monthly meetings, wie © thwart 
are open to anyone, with no rigid MEP | And Latin » 
bership system. There is an elected Che | “oy, 
mittee of four and a hard core of aban” tary } Cm 
half<lozen activists. Six hundred oli Arup Ho 
posters were put up all over the ai | Who Rea 
nefore Easter; the group Is working © aj in Dases j c f 
other bodies to establish an internatiom™, (fy 7° 18 a 
centre in the city as a contributlom, 9 (lly. ye ne + 
International Co-operation Year; it "5 the wit will 
taken the initiative over Jannchiny 5 Mtlvare’ of 
broadsheet to provide information 4% 44. Pusq cael 
the activities of all the radical orBaM'ig (Me, ted sin 
tions in Leivester, At the moment | ig iMnae ey 
probably making more inipressio" a iaget Suka 
the local population than most j Kye ship, 
CND groups tn the country. mid Airica 
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| And the other is China, whose absence 
i 


: | debate, 
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BETTY PILKINGTON'S UN 


Two things that are certain to dominate 
the 20th General Assembly of the United 
Nations are not even here, oflicially. 

One is the issue of the war in Vietnam, 
with which the UN, for a rash of differ- 
Ing reasons, is not technically “ seized.” 


bermeated the mieelings of the Assem- 
bly’s steering Committee only afew 
days ago and whose right to be seated 
Will probably get more attention. than 
any other single item 
Vs heavily Asian session. 
obody, except the US - whose dele- 
kation is confident that it can keep the 
Chinese out - boasts of having the an- 
Swer on the question of representation. 
Nut if the factors underlying American 
Confidence are no better based than is 
their opposition approach on the issue 
Itself, then Peking's cause is not neces- 
Sarily lost, 

mbassador Goldberg, in the General 
i leaned entirely on Defence 
Minister Lin Piao's statement on war 
and peace and revolutions. In effect, he 


coming up in 


, COndemned China not for what she has 


“one but for what she has said. He ap- 
heared to forget that it is not Chinese 
Words but American bombs that are kill- 
Ing the Vietnamese. 

‘week or so earlier, a State Department 
SPokesman lad a two-edged answer on 
‘Us same question. We was asked 
Whether the US would ease up on her 


r to Mposition to the seating of China if 

one | beeame obvious that to do so would 
tent. | , “¥Pedite Vietnam negotiations, Mis an. 
ree | a | Wer was a Joud “No.” That would be 
, mail far tog high a price,” said he. “ In- 
are ia lee, why,” he continued, “should we 
tive at Nave to pay any price at all for these 
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«ween ee ee ee 


Negotiations?” 

Ne might assume that, with all our 
jvofessed eagerness for them, we would 
© delighted to pay the going rate - 
Or inore, 
“ven if the United States were ready 
th move, say, part way and settle for 
at misnomer, the two-China formula, 
ould anyone really expect China = to 
ttle for half a loaf at this late date? 


| Hack in 1961 the Assembly at US in- 


| A 


'fation passed a resolution which had 
le effect of demanding a two-thirds 
{lority for restoring China’s seat. Since 
Mt time - that is, in 1962 and 1963 
| fre was no vote at all in 1964) - the 
) ancble's Republic of China has not man. 
Sate to get even a simple majority 
Ad so the viability of the 1961 resohi- 
linn has not been tested. ; 
th Wwever, with the general feeling that 
fro just might be a simple-majurity 
favour of seating Peking this year, 


COMMENTARY 


The China 


the 1961 decision will be questioned. 
And the vote on whether if| is or is 
not in force requires only a simple 
majority. 

If the Chinese lose on the procedural 
round, that is, if the Assembly decides 
that it is a question requiring a two- 
thirds majority, there is presumably 
no chance that China could be seated 
this year, because nobody gives China 
that much of a margin, 


The United States will reportedly try 
to get just enough delegations to go 
along with her on the procedural vote 
to win that prior decision, leaving these 
same member-states completely free to 
vote as they like on the representation 
question itself. [f the plan works, the 
battle will have been won for the anti- 
Peking-ers even before the substantive 
issue comes up for a vote. 

To holkl, on the one hand, that the 
China question requires a two-thirds 
majority and to vote, a few minutes 
later, to seat Peking is clearly a self- 
contradiction. Yet even such delegations 
as the United Kingdom are, as of this 
wriling, prepared to follow this forma; 
the question remains, how many? 

The simple-majority formula rests on 
the assumption that the Chinese question 
is one of representation, that China is 
and always has been a member of the 
UN and it's only a matter of which 
government - the one in Peking or the 
one in Taipei - speaks for China. The 
fornia is, moreover, in harmony with 
Rule #5 of the Assembly's Rules of 
Procedure, and bas a sound precedent 
in the handling in November 1960 of 
the two rival Congo delezations - that is, 
Lumumba's and Kasavubu’s. Since on 
that oecasion the twothirds rule was 
not invoked just before the voting, it 
was tacitly conceded that the simple: 
majority rule held. 

The story is that the US delegation, in 
order to set a precedent for the China 
question, had wanted to state officially 
just prior to the Congo voting, that a 
two-thirds majority was required. But, 
fearing that they might just miss the 
mark, they sald nothing; they had in fact 
taken a careful tally, but one can't 
be sure down to the last man. As it 
happened, Kasavubu polled more than 
two-thirds of the vote, but the US had 
lost her chance to pin down a precedent, 
One of Peking’s most faithful supporters 
Is, Of course, Cambodia, who at the 
moment has dramatised her sense of 
frustration over Big Power excesses by 
withdrawing from the UN’s Connnittee 
of 24 (on decolonisation). Ambassador 
Sambath states that the action was taken 
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Anti-foreign military bases 
Conference in Indonesia 


Vittiam Worthy writes: Indonesia will 
Hen be host to an Important conference 

at the Western press will probably ig- 
y/¢ or ridicule, From Oetoher 10 to 
a) 4pproxinmiately 50 countries will send 
»ckates to an International conference 
gnst foreign military bases, President 
thea? will deliver the opening ad- 


— 


mot January 7 in Djakarta, it was ata 
ws orally. of the Indonesian <Anti- 
Pyflgn Military Bases Committee that 
wyoard Sukarno announce Indonesia's 
ythdrawal from the United Nations. 
. Said then: 
Orginally, Western hases were set 
“D) to contain the growth of Commn- 
sth, But they have subsequently 
en used hy imperialism to suppress 
a thwark the rise of the Afro-Asian 
wid Latin American nations. 
) 
| the campaign against forelyn mill- 
’ry bases is an absolute part in the 
Tupele against imperiatisin. Anyone 
ho does not oppose foreign military 
“py, aes is a false patriot.” 
yy coming conference stems from that 
he It will be another milestone on 
‘np 204d Of Afro-Asian conferences, 
ty Vals and games which Indonesia has 
*rongeet since the 1055 Bandung con- 
( ye 
Wer 
{dens 
pitig 
\Ap 


Sukarno’s aetive  anti-colonial 
hip, the “A-A-A”™ countries 
Africa and Latin America) are 
approaching the take-off point 


idly 


for all-out “confrontation” . that is, un- 
relenting co-ardinated attacks an West- 
ern pasitions of strength on the political, 
economic and military fronts. 


Indonesia sees the October conference 
and the November 5 conference of Afro- 
Asian heads of state in Algiers as im- 
portant stepping stones towards the long- 
planned goal of a “Conference of New 
Kmerging Forces.” This conference 13 
planned for next August in Djakarta - 
a little later tf the halls and accommo- 
dation now being built are not finished 
on time. Tt will be the culmination of a 
lifelong dream for President Sukarny, 
who wrote in 1927; 


“Tf the dragon of China co-operate 
with the saered cow of India, the 
sphinx of Egypt with the pegeock 
of Burma, the white elephant of Siam 
with the liydra of Vietnam, the tiger 
of the Philippines with the wild bull 
of Indonesia, International imperialism 
and colonialism will certainly be an 
nihilated.” 


In mid-August, President Subarna said 
that “imperialism only surrenders if 
forced to do so by a mighty and tre- 
mendous power, by a national and inter 
national power-forming and power ap- 
plication.” tt is hig hope and expecta- 
lion that the six-day canference this 
month will be a “ powerforming and 
powen application,” and Uiis reporter 
eels safe in predicting that Sukarno’s 
expectations will be fulfilled, 


gamble 


because the UN is “tragically impotent 
to impose the most elementary rules of 
international law on the great powers, 
whieh are inaintaininy: or extending their 
political and economic itomination over 
other countries and peoples.” 


As everyone knows, China vot only 
shares this view but goes further. The 
UN, Peking holds, is “atlicted with a 
Malignant disease,” and nothing shart of 
“surgery” will do. Phese remarks and 
others like them) are constantly being 
distorted and re-projected as clear evi- 
dence that China wouldn't now accept 
a seat if offered it. The fact, however, 
thit two of the eleven delegations re- 
sponsible for putting the China item onto 
the agenda - Albania and Cambodia - 
are in oa better position to know how 
Peking feels would seem to refute this 
notion, 
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One thing, however, is certain, and that 
is that the Soviet Union is not lifting 
a finger on China’s behalf Qdthough sha 
Will prestumably vate for, as always). 
Gromyko gave the representation issve 
just ten lines in his 17-page General 
debate policy statement. And, for what 
itoas worth, Ambassador Pederenko, a 
few days earler, taade a curious alla. 
sion fo India and Pakistan as “the two 
greatest Asian powers” during consider. 
ation of the Kashinir issue in the Se- 
enrity Couneil. 


The voting wih be close, and af Cilia 
should by soime small mirache make it, 
it wil be heeause the Afro-Asians and 
France and a handful of other en- 
lightened states in Mastern Evrope and 
elsewhere believe that it’s thne te open 
the door to that last quarter of the 


world’s people. 


Roa Van 


“And this year put a bit more gusto into ‘the Red Flag.’ Remeinher 
plain red is the flag of the South Arabian Federation.” 


Gandhian workers want re-union 
of India with Pakistan 


Two Gandhian workers in India, Blorn 
Merker and Parbudh Choksi, have called 
on the Indian Sarvodaya movement to 
press for the rewnifleation of India and 
Pakistan, as thea only way to achieve 
a lasting settlement of the disputes be- 
tween the two countries. 


Their call was made in » statement ts- 
sued at Varanasi ou September 10. In 
it they say that the transfer of Kashmir 
hy India to Pakistan, even by plebiscite, 
is impossible, hecause it would convert 
India inta a theocratic sociely, with the 
consequences of communal violence aud 
bloodshed, “Not ali that looks Ike peace 
ig nonviolent, and a peuce that is felt 
to be unjust by the people of Ends 
or Pakislin is a deceptive peace camo 
flaging baser forms of violence.” 


The statement argues that India and 
Pakistan are “a singte body unnattratly 
cleft in two.” Both countries need a 
reunion, and although Pakistan “nay 
take its time” to aceept it, tha whole 
of India, inchiding the Muslims, would 
weleome it, India should slate that re- 
union through peaceful means is the 
only settlement she desires, and she 
should allaw Pakistan to lay dawn the 
conditions for a reunion, as a basis for 
starting discussions. India ghotld accept 
all reasonable canditions put by Pakis- 
tan, invoking the help of the UN and 
friendly nations in reaching an agree- 
rent, The arrangement could be any- 
thing from a those federation ta full 
reuoifeatian, “in which every citizen 
enjoys equal and full disnocratic rights.” 
In the ovent of Pakistan’s refusal 10 
accept this proposal, Tudia should ap- 
peal directly to the people af Pakistan, 
to explain fa them the benefits of the 
proposal. 


Pointing out that hudia never really 
avvepted partitinn, and that flandhi 
had inteaded 1¢ live im Pakistan as a 
permanent protest aguinsh ou, Wjtien 
Merker and Parbodh Chokai ala refer 
fo a stalement which President Ayub 
Khan of Uakistan once made te Nehrw 
“Vou were associated with partition: 1 
had nothing ia da with it.” They say 
that military force and legal argument 
cannot vouchgafe peace; the only auarat- 


tec is to do away with the “original 
sin” of partition. 

Kjorn Merher is currently travelling in 
tadia with Jayaprakash Narayan, He ex- 
pects to meet Vinoha Bhave and other 
Gandhian leaders, and we finpe soon fo 
receive his reporis af Indian feace 
workers’ reactions fo the indiaPahistan 
war, 


Our annual 


crime 


“Of the $5 millian or so peaple who 
are going to die in the warkt this 
ear, ucound twothirds will dio be 
ore Uhele bihilcal span af three 
seore snd ten years shaply hecaie 
their countries are sult sa poor. Tt 
iy new uo qatter for sober imathe- 
tatleal caleulation that sersible 
world eranamle potleles — covtd 
spare many af these lives within 
a few years’ dime; that is strongly 
suggested fy the remarkably swltt 
jucvease ie life expectaney in 
Japan duchig the 150s and in soeh 
countries as Maalea during reeesut 
years. Gn a conservailyve enilmate, 
a reasonably senathle reform in 
the weekly monetsey and trading 
system, in favour of the develop 
ing couotries, could probably save 
af least two or Chvee milion dives 
x yvne in Latin America aad other 
Aevolapmentcipe ewunteiia hy The 
early aria, Mut we are sl Hiak- 
ing mo real such mve, aud cach 
svar we delay we are therefare 
guilly of an annual exinie on the 
seale of two Haliies ef the hormine 
or of geveral tena of Delsens, To 
know thls, sant ie travel moaad 
wm area tike Latin Amorica kivty: 
ing it, is perhaps the warst feeling 
In the world” - Norman Maccag, 
deputy aditar of the Ermmntst, ju 
“Noa Christ on the Amides,” af 
meanomle survey af Lath Amearign 
punishes in the Peonomist on 
Seplomber 28, 


ees 


ESS 
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FAINLIGHTS ARROWSHOT 


1 have a feeling this poetry conference 
was being controled from Mars. That is 
one explanation of what went on in 
Cardif€ last week, and it is probably 
just aS accurate as any more reasonable 
explanations T might put forward here. 
A conference on intangibles like poetry, 
attended by sixty different, concentra- 
ting, arguing consciousnesses, is never 
going to be summed up or explained 
in a thousand-odd simple words. It just 
never is. So what [ report on here is 
simply impressions formed, moments re- 
membered cither for the pleasure or the 
pain they gave. 

The most compelling moment for me 


Philip G. Altbach 


THE INDO-PAKISTAN 
WAR 


continued from page 5 


In the Hindi-speaking core of northern 
India, the mood of the people in the 
towns and cities has been militant bor- 
dering on the evangelical. Conflicting 
reports have come from New Delhi and 
Rawalpindi about the important Sikh 
community, which lives in the Punjab, 
where most of the fighting has taken 
place. This community is important also 
ecause it supplies the Indian army with 
a large proportion of its best officers 
and men. Some observers have stated 
that the Sikhs have shown little enthu- 
sinam for the conflict, since it was their 
own eroplunds which were being des- 
troyed. Their disillusionment is height- 
ened by the Indian government's recent 
refusal to grant Jocal autonomy to the 
Silchs, 
In the non-Hindi areas of South and 
Kast India, the enthusiasm of the people 
has been less than the government would 
have desired. In Tamil-speaking Madras, 
a recent struggle was based on charges 
af “Hinds! imperialism.” It is unlikely 
that the people of this important state, 
some 2,500 miles from the front, are 
very much concerned with the issues. 
Pakistan, similarly, has important divi- 
sions which are heightened by the in- 
tensity of the struggle. While the peo- 
ple of West Pakistan, scene of most of 
the fighting, are firmly behind the gov- 
ernment, populous Fast Pakistan has 
been less than enthusiastic about domi- 
nation from the West, for the eastern 
“wing” of the country has much to 
lose. [ta economic development has pro- 
#ressed slowly, and the entire state is 
open to Indian attack, being inadequate- 
ly defended. 


The economic consequences of the con- 
flict will be massive. The development 
programme and five-year plans of bath 
countries were among the first casual. 
tles of the war. Indian difficulties in 
meeting the targets of the plans will 
be Increased, and projected rates of de- 
velopment will have to be substantially 
revised. The Indian army, which has been 
built up painfully since 1982 at the 
cost of much searce foreign exchange, 
will no doubt be rebuilt, since much of 
Jndia's most modern equipment has 
been destroyed, India will necessarily 
hecame more dependent on the United 
States for its economie development. 


The solution to the problem remains 
unclear, The issues go much deeper 
than the Kashmir dispute, and the solu. 
fiona will have to be complex and will 
require a good deal of understanding on 
both sides. The atmosphere fer real 
eltlement ia now worse than it has been 
n fifteen years, with no indication that 
a lasting solution is possible. 


Phillp G. Althach jy at present a Ford 
Foundation Fellow at the Comparative 
Education Cenire of the University af 
Chicago, He served from 1959 to 1968 
as National Chalrman of the Student 
Pearce Union (UB8A), 


Tom McGrath writes on the Cardiff 


Commonwealth poetry conference 


came on the last day of the conference, 
when Harry Fainlight, a young English 
poet who has spent some time in Ameri- 
ca and become Americanised in the 
process, spoke to the company of poets 
for the first time. 

Fainlight doesn’t speak in any normal 
way. His face twitches nervously, he 
grunts. He turns away from the audience 
and looks as if he will never manage 
to say whatever it is he is attempting. 
Ilis almost shoulder-length hair, drawn 
severely back from a colourless face, his 
hooked nose, the scowling twist to his 
lips, all work together to give him an 
intense, almost evil look. 

Iainlight is a young man and is liable 
to fall into a young man’s imitative 
vices: the intensity might be cultivated, 
the torture pill-induced. He could be 
just a talented young poet stupidly des- 
troying himself (literally) by trying to 
live up to some image of what he thinks 
the poet should be. I must admit I had 
these doubts about him when I met 
him on the train on the way to Cardiff. 
I had these doubts when I saw him at 
the conference. ] still have them to a 
certain extent, although his statement 
on the last day has Jargely dispelled 
them. 

After that build-up, what did he say? 
Answer: not much. And _ this distin- 
guishes him from most of the other 
speakers at the conference. Fainlight 
stood in a dirty red sweater in front 
of the other poets and produced a copy 
of the Young Commonwealth Poets’ An- 
thology which had heen specially pre- 
pared for the festival. Farher in’ the 
week he had sat at the back of the 
lecture theatre with a large bow and 
set of arrows on his knee. He looked 
menacing. Would he fire the arrow at 
anyone? One Canadian delegate, John 
Robert Colombo, who betrayed a re- 
markably authoritarian mind on the 
day when he was chairman (and re- 
velled in it) was probably right to be 
nervous when he spoke to the confer- 
ence within arrowshot of Fainlight. The 
archer didn’t shoot Colambo, however. 
When Fainlight produeed the antholo- 
gy, there was an arrow right through 
if. We had put his arrow into al) of us, 
shot something around the whole of 
the Commonwealth. 


I can't pretend to have yet fully under. 
stood the significance of Fainlight’s ar- 
rowshot. It is the kind of thing that is 
easily dismissed as 4a “ modernist” con- 
trick. In the context of the week-long 
(very long) conference, however, it had 
a strange significance. Fainlight Just 
seemed to have done the right thing. 
By one action, he had got heyand that 
mountain of words the rest of us had 
piled up. He explained it himself in 
terms of an “inner happening.” He had 
sat through the conference and listened 
to each speaker carefully. He had ob- 
served each deleyate from each country 
in the Commonwealth. He had not at 
any point during the proceedings felt 
able to speak. Then this “ arrow action” 
had occurred to him. In some mysteri- 
May way, it expressed exactly what he 
elt, 


During the week the feeling wag that 
the “hipster” writers - Alex Trocchi 
(Scotland), Dan Richter (America) and, 
Leon Paul (America) - were making 
too mich of the running in the con- 
ference hall. Since two of them were 
not even Commonwealth writers and 
the other is very Amerieanised in. the 
way he thinks, this could have been 
serious. The discussion on “the poet 
in society,” for example, centred mainly 
around the problems of a writer in a 
highly-evolved society like America. 
Many of the Commonwealth delegates 
later pointed ont to me that the society 
they had to wrile in was a young one, 
much easier to shape and influence than 
America is. 

Jt is a pity that the conference aid not 
hear more about the problem of writers 
from young countries, although Richter’s 
point that in the world today American 
problems have heeame everyone's 
problems may have much truth in it, 


But the reason that the Commonwealth 
writers were not heard was mostly due 
to their reticence. They were not as 
immediately articulate as the extrovert 
Americans. This was twisted into “the 
‘hipsters’ talk too much.” The confer- 
ence wasn’t going the right way. The 
immediate reaction of most delegates 
was to find sumeone to blame. The most 
obvious target for the blame was that 
group of American talking machines. 
This was unfair. T have argued with 
Trocchi before about his attempts to 
take over conferences so that only the 
ideas of himself and his associates are 
heard. Ue did not do much of this at 
Cardiff. Dan Richter had every right 
to make himself heard because he has 
lived in Africa and Asia and has expert 
knowledge of their cultures. Leon Paul, 
a way-out character who composed a 
lengthy manifesto to be sent to the 
Queen from the conference, did interrupt 
other speakers too frequently and too 
loudly, but the conference would have 
been a much duller affair without him. 
(His manifesto, incidentally, finished by 
asking the Queen to do away with out- 
moded institutions like kings and 
queens. It was signed by all but a few 
of the delegates.) 


The fault wasn’t with the “ hipsters.” 
They were rude and tough at times, yes. 
But [ have the feeling this was exactly 
what was needed. Instead, we all be- 
came involved in a game of being “ nice” 
to one another. Especially, we had to be 
“nice” to our friends from the Com- 
monwealth and they had to be “nice” 
to us. No-one seemed to question this 
very “them” and ‘‘us” division. Only 
a few seemed to have considered that if 
we were ruthlessly honest with one an- 
other we might make better contact. 
Fainlight’s arrow through the Common- 
weallh could have been an act of vio- 
lence, a sharp blow that effectively 
pierced the barrier of niceties the poets 
had constructed to comimunication, It 
could have heen an act of fusion, getting 
rid of the “them” and “us” compli- 
cations. it could have been both. It is 
probably an arraw that carries more 
implications than can he written down. 
Simply, he made a poem with that 
arrow, Contemplate his poem, you begin 
{o get the essentials of the conference. 
* * 


Some notes: 
Gaston Bart-Williams from Sierra Leone: 
he is a young, dapper, sharpwitted man 
who pretends to be both arrogant and 
cynical but in fact shows in his work 
some serious concerns and poetic abili- 
ty: 

A hody scarred with fetish knife 

A set of thick negroic lips 

A salad of mixed blood within my 

veins 

The label nigger for my name. 
At present Williams is working with a 
German radio station. At the beginning 
of the week his opening words at break- 
fast were “Has anyone got the results 
of the German elections?” He was wor- 
ried, he said, because he could see 
Wascism re-forming in Germany, At the 
conference he started a lively argument 
by asking why so many American and 
Iuuropean writers were so “ decadent.” 
Froin the arguments he put up, I think 
he meant “degenerate” rather than 
decadent. But the conference got that 
word “decadent” and managed to per- 
form intellectual acrobatics with it. 
Gaston hasn’t yet heard any clear an- 
swer to his question. 


Louise Bennett from Jamaica writes in 
Jamaican dialect, but all of her poems 
were understood and joyfully responded 
to by everyone who heurd her at Cardiff. 
Part of this is due to her personality - 
she is a jarge, very large, smiling 
woniin, Part due to her human, swing- 
ing poems: 
Independence wid a vengeance! 
Independence raisin cain} 
Jamaica start grow beard, ah hope 
We chin can stan’ de strain! 
I will naver forget the evening on which 
she got the audience at one af the poetry 
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readings to sing a Jamaican folk sons 
with her. This was one of the few 
moments when the Commonwealth as 
pect of the conference began to make 
sense. But then Louise Bennett is a9 
expert at mass communication. She | Streets of 
known in Jamaica to “ordinary” peO) the newspa 
ple as Auntie Louise. “Auntie” in Jat | York, Schwi 
aica is a term of special endearment We jungle, 
leven her children call her “auntie.” 8° | Schweitzer j 
is a popular enough poet to have het Man any on 
own radio programme, The Jamaica | “wan any o 
people know and love her work. basis for th 
Other poets who struck me as beiné Wer for the 
worthwhile going to Cardiff to hear welé acs appeal 
Earle Birney and Phyllis Webb, both nd Stevens 
Canadians. Birney is one of the “ grand | As for Schw 

{ 

! 


old men” of Canadian poetry. In spitlh | not been 1 
he was one of the youngest poets | 50me of the 
the conference. His work deserves 7! ne so-called 
be known much more widely in tv! ¢stablishnier 
country. Phyllis Webb is exceptionally 
talented. She only spent one day. # 
the conference and during that timé 
gave only one reading. Her ‘“ Naked 
Poems,” a series of very short poems 
soon to be published in book form, wel¥ 
among the finest things heard at Cat: 
diff, and (this was encouraging) they” 
were appreciated as such. 


« * 
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pect / Mtlompted. 
No doubt by spotlighting a few pact | So woits ee 
like this I have caused some injustiC oye, eas 
By saying that these poets were 60% | Bote; tia fw 
and came across strongly at Cardiff falters ic. of 
do not mean to say that all the othe | yi ae 
were bad. Kofi Dei-Anang from Ghavh , Drea mM 
for example, is a young poct IJ hopt | But ae 
we will hear much more of, But on th®; y, 2c nweily 
whole, the Commonwealth pocts wel? 
disappointing. So too were the Englist 
poets. But [ think this was due to # Yersion. Let 
lack of balance in the make-up of tne Br for i 
English contingent. There were too mall | Merara| , 1 
young English poets and not enaus? the en ayes 
‘astablished ” ones. | don’t much age That, aden 
with the MacDiarmids and Spenders & Weace Neos? 
this world but 1 think they should hat | Homer A. iy 
been there (o represent their respecti¥y | Denart % HY 
countries, Apparently they were invile POnitarian Uy 
but could not come, Wee ey 


gf US and ¢ 
One monient that remains in my mel & Ris conna 
ory of the conference: the bass playl§] 
of Dave Eizenstein along with a poc® Golden ( 
by Mike Horowitz. Eizenstein’s gent} 9. 
(no other word for it) canquered evel) van Mc: 
one. Unfortunately, Trocchi, who Wo) of the Ge 
chairing that particular programme: dy Pbtica ha 
caught a little of Colombo's stop-wat@) (ying the 
fever and tried to cut the Morowl®) 0 the anth 
Kizenstein piece short. This led to wt tilom of P 
bass player going off in a rage. I fen ete has a 
sorry for Trocchi on this occasion. He 3 sOnal_ and 
had a dificult job to do in trying { jy CUrselves 
Keep a long programme of poetry ant youtors tot 
music running smoothly and he W% gulle prejuc 
making heavy weather of it. He shoul# 4° the dubi 
have been alert enough to realise, HO] 29d who ar 
ever, that Bizenstein was claiming every, ii are dism 
one’s attention. No-one wanted him FP) 4.’@ — seem 
stop playing. Wipions as 
There were many othor moments, 4 Da nate 
course, many of them personal, wie { Straigl ‘fo 
make almost any gathering of pore. b rta A epate 
worth going to. There was the OPPO) Mituaec to. 
tunity to make personal contact Wy! MMidity is q 
so many different people from so ma) hy 18 de 
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different countries. Unfortunately, thet, tmine his, 
was such a strained atmosphere dut™) ‘p, 


Parison y 
nave anh Teased in 
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most of the week that “ making 
tact’ was not as easy as it might | 
been, | 


| 

The final moment for me, however be By 
longed to Fainlight. He taught a var nrAL Su 
able lesson. At a conference at Wl “0 
so Many were trying to talk and 414, 
few ready to listen, he showed us Uh. | 1°84 (seamai 
before you confer with so many ONG) j, Sar 465, 
you must go off and confer with Yor. MAIL ED 
self. That applies no matter what CO¥" ["6ry, 4 

‘ frica ani 
‘ yo MONthH 276 


try you came from. ing 


ih i Africa ay 
é: renaunce war and | will never Nitean phe 

support or sanction anether 9 ly, Sere 
This pledge signed by each + abl America: 
mamber is the basis of the peat Bag “0, 100 Non 
Pledge Union send your pledae id 0 News § 
PPU Headquarters Dick ShEpM™ ma 


House 6 Endsleigh Street: 


Albert Schweitzer 


Your editorial on the death of Albert 


ous - to say the Jeast. 
That. Schweitzer has been over-praised 
In his life-time, he has been the first 
to admit - and deplore. But let's not 
blame him for this. 


I doubt if Schweitzer will be “ chiefly 
remembered" as the "Saint of Lambar- 
ene.” One would hope that Peace News 
the feW | at least would remember him chiefly as 
caith a& )the author of several appeals to con- 
to maby Slence against the testing of nuclear 
‘tt_ is 8 | Weapons. Manths before CND took to the 
;. She 8] streets of London or SANE took to 
ry” peo the newspaper advertisements in New 
in Jam York, Schweitzer took pen in hand in 
learmenm | the jungle. It was the appeals by 
tie.” Sh? | Schweitzer in 1957 and 1958 which more 
have hel/ than any one act provided the test-ban - 
Jamaica") than any one act provided the moral 
, 4sis for the public demand the world 
as being; Ver for the nuclear test-han - Schweit- 
ear were | “CS appeal as a moral act and Nehru's 
bb, bot! Nd Stevenson's appeals as political acts. 


‘olk sone 


» “gran? ) As for Schweitzer’s role in Africa, it has 
In spitil| fot been beyond criticism. However, 
poets ®{ me of the petty criticisms don't hold: 
erves the so-called primitive conditions in his 


in t5} establishment or even the lack of 
sptionall} ‘rained Africans, Conditions in Lambar- 
day "| "ne are primitive campared to a modern 
hat time “Ondon or New York hospital, but what 
“Nakel) Me built in Africa was really a village 
rt poeM} Clinic and not a metropolitan hospital. 
rm, wel’ Also he was not a typical medical mis- 
| at CaP \Slonary and did not go to Africa to 
ng) they! ail the Africans, So Schweitzer should 
te be indicted by Peace News or any- 
( ody else for failing to do what he never 
veld | ‘tleinpted. 
injustice Schweitzer can be most criticised, how- 
ere ood | Yer, in his assessment of the pace and 
tie | Potential of African political change 
Cardift Nex { 1 ical change, 
re othe Ry fe he was a nineteenth-century Middle 
n Ghane | a ppean, not a postwar product of the 
versity of London - or California. 
| But Schweitzer died an old man, When 
118 first went to Africa in 1913 he was 
+ English | pecades ahead of his time: refusing to 
to # an Africa to barter healing for cone 
iD of the mr ion. Let us pay tribute to Schweit- 
tng math nig for all that he was, not complain 
peardly about what he was not. Even 
mo encyclopedic Schweitzer was human. 
pitt ondeared lim to many. Why nat to 
“aCe News? 
‘espect¥ omer A. Jack, 
e invited, py, partment of Social Responsibility, 
Harlan Universalist Association of 
vat US and Canada, 
* Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 62108. 
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ed evel] 8¥an McCarthy’s review (September 
who wa a OF the Golden Convoloulus anthology 
yrrammes & Crotica has led to fervent opposition 
ee) gy Ying the literary and social validity 
Horowil? y the anthology and questioning the 
id to iv hem of Peace News in reviewing it, 
fe ycte has also been some unfortunate 
ision. J y sonal and unpacifisie abuse directed 
tryine ah ty Ourselves as publishers of and ¢on- 

NM) wPUlors to the anthology. 
he wi ile prejudice and irrational opinion 
Gc the dubious assets of all hut a few 
lise, How yd who aro we to plead exception?), 
ne every ha are dismayed that so many people 
1 him apy seemingly formed  dogmatie 
ions as to the merits of a hook 

_ of phout first having read it. 
al whieh y & Golden Convolvulus is intended as 
3: 18} Straightforward plece of literary 
ia oppor ageT tage of our varying and contrasting 
G i Valdes | to sex and love. Ita social 
y tytity is dependent on its success or 
ate In prompting the reader to re- 
ve urine t Mine his attitudes and prejudices in 
cing ¢o™ neatisan with those (food and bad) 
ight nave fm sed in the anthology, This ex- 


is ation, we hope, would result not 
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Schweitzer (September 10) was ungener-- 


so much in a transformation, but in 
a rejection or weakening of what we 
consider to be destructive and un- 
healthy attitudes. Its literary value can 
obviously only be judged by a critical 
assessment of the poetry and = creative 
prose it contains. We would dispute that 
the work of such talented and respected 
poets as Lionel Kearns, George Dowden, 
Jeremy Robson, Tuli Kupferberg and 
fan Vine could be honestly judged, or 
disinissed, as “adolescent scribblings.” 
In short, the book is intended as a 
social therapy; to help blow away some 
of our cobwebbed conditioning and 
harmful repressions. The present police 
suppression of the book is, we feel, in- 
dicative of its potential therapeutic 
value. 

Much of the opposition ta Cavan Me- 
Carthy’s review appears to be motivated 
by his favourable view of the sexual 
attitudes of the avant-garde poets in 
the book. McCarthy could have given 
exaniples from the hook of the censor, 
puritan or prude, and it is not improba- 
ble that these quotes would have offen- 
ded the libertarians amongst us. We 
dislike the authoritarian attitude of the 
London Committee Against Obscenity 
and the jingoism and racialism of the 
British soldiers’ sang, but we did not 
suppress them from our book; for in 
order to publish a truly comprehensive 
document, it was essential to give even 
the censor a platform from which to 
hymn his cause. Freedom, like love 
and peace, is meaningless Wf not tolerant 
of that which it considers hateful and 
repulsive. 

Alex Eaton (Peace News, September 244) 
considers that “many a schoolboy has 
more sophisticated sex dreams” than 
myself (1,C), and denies that the 
Golden Convoluulus is "true obseenity.” 
Fair enough, for the book is not ob- 
scenity, true or otherwise; nor do I[ 
consider my poem to be a sex fantasy. 
Neither was I, as S.P.V. Bray writes, 
“ debunking self-control.” T helieve that 
each situation must be responded to 
with imagination, on its merits, and not 
with conditioned and unthinking — re- 
flexes. The “awfully nice young man” 
of my poem was confronted with an 
extreme situation, and he responded in 
a typically crnel way. While accepting 
that personal cireumsiances and morality 
prevented him from accepting the girl's 
advances, to drape his overcoat round 
her was an insult to the heautifal thing 
Qove) she offered, and was, in fact, a 
negation of “self-control,” inasmuch as 
he was evading, not confronting, the 
issue, 

We do not consider any aspect of sexnal 
activity, with the exception of rape, 
to be obscene. Rather we would reserve 
that nasty word to describe the activities 
of governments, warmongers and all 
those in authority who would deny the 
free unrestricted vommunication — of 
ideas. 

Dave Cunliffe and Tina Morris, 

1! Clematis Street, Blackburn, Lanes. 


Sometimes 1 find it difficult to determine 
whether I find the prospect of a paci- 
fist society much more appesling than 
the SUE Hat barbarism. The three 
letters published last week about Dave 
Cunliffe’s anthology betrayed a naaty 
eoercivencess and seemed a sight too 
vindictive. 

I am quite unable to discuss the literary 
merits of the book - 1 have not read 
it, which | suspect puts me on a par 
with the correspondents who so neatly 
and effortlessly condemned it - but it 
seems fo me that the censorship adva- 
cated is both infantile and dangerons. 
1 find it difficult ta believe that Alex 
faton wants the police to extend the 
area of their discretion as to what the 
public should or should not read. Is he 
really so Jacking in salf-disciplina that 
he needs books banned to prevent him 
reading them, or is his advocacy of cen- 
sorship merely a means towards con- 
trolling the yross appetites of lesser 
men? For my own part J] have never 
felt that policemen were very good 
judges of literary value - the only one 
T ever heard af who coald read anything 
except his own notes had a fixation on 
the Revelations, Certainly I dan’t really 
think I need either Mr Eaton or the 
Wlackburn police to decide what Tread. 

Surely readers of Pence News should be 
sophisticated enough to see that banning 
rarely stops where if starts. It is anly 
a few steps from banning books to han- 
ning people, and since no-one js ever 


Letters to 
the Editor 


compelled to read, it seems a great deal 
simpler to avoid reading what one finds 
oWensive. LY we must have this coercive 
mentally it imight more profitahly be 
directed against the real viciousness in 
our society, instead of “lavatory wall 
seribbles.” And if, as Mr Waton  sug- 
gests, many a schoolboy has more 
sophisticated sex dreams, then why ban 
the book at all? 


It might also be of interest to your 
correspondents to know that the police 
have not only removed allegedly oh- 
scene publications frum Dave Cunliffe, 
but also private books and papers, Do 
the correspondents really approve of 
this, or is their zeal for purity overeom- 
ing their zeal for justice? 

Finally there is the old and vexed ques- 
tion of whether Peace News should cover 
such a wide range of topics, some of 
which do not appear to be related to 
peace seeking. Ideas differ but it seems 
better that Peace News should err to- 
wards too wide coverage than towards 
{00 narrow coverage. [t also seems rele- 
vant for a paper like Peace News to 
cover the Cunclitfe episade. There seems 
little doubt that Dave Cunliffe is on 
the side of the angels, even if he does 
show signs of falling! 

Ben Covington, 

Rydal House, Romsey, Wants. 


Churchianity 


Toam frequently being asked what J 
ivan by the word © Churcliianity.” To 
the best of my knowledge, this was 
coined by Tolstoy to describe that amal- 
gam oof Judaism and Mithraism which 
has been frandulently imposed on man- 
kind as “ Christianity’ sinee the reign 
of Constantine. 

The present Vatican Ecumenical Coun- 
cll provides a perfect example of this 
metumarphosis. We read ino aorenort 
from Rome (Daily Telegraph, Seplember 
22) that “ Cardinal Reciiman af New 
York vigorously defended compulsory 
military service... He said the Church 
should ayoid saying that civil authari- 
tlos May not require military service 
as obligatory. We was objecting ta pro- 
visiong for conscientious objeeion in 
4 20.000-word tract on * The Church in 
the Modern World’... ” 


Now far he has strayed from the Chris- 
than teachings current in the days of 
dusan Martyr, who wrofe: “We who 
were filled fall of war and slaughter 
of one anothar, and every kind of evil, 
have .. . changed our weapons of war, 
our swords Into ploughshares and pikes 
info farming tools,” and from the 
Church in the days of Origen, who 
answered the plea of Celsus that Chris- 
fians should fight for the Roman Finpire 
in the words: “Nar do we learn war 
any more, since we have become sang oF 
peace through Jesus,” 


If Cardinal Spellman has his way, the 
church and state combined will soon make 
if impossible for anyone ta practise 
Chrishanity, and Churchianity, with all 
the ovils if has brought upon the world 
hy its cundonation of violence during 
the past 1,700 years, will bocame total. 
Esiné Wynne-Tyson, 

0 Park Lane, Selsey, Sussex. 


Call-up 


The tale told in John Ball's column (Sep- 
tember 17) under the heading “ Called 
Up” strikes me as a tall story even 
though i concerns a very small person 
> namely a seven-yearald child. Mr Ball 
claims that the father of this hoy, a 
Jewish visitor to Israel, was not al 
Jowed to leave the country until he had 
signed up his son for military service 
twenty years hence. Allow me to point 
out that no one is “signed on” for ser- 
vice with the Israeli farces; citizens 
and permanent residents get called wp on 
reaching the appropriate age. No visitor, 
of whatever faith, would be affected by 
the conscription laws . and if the author 
of the column would have viven the 
matter 4 little thought he would have 
realised that this could not be other- 
wise. Tf there ia yn grain of truth in the 
story, 1f may be connected with a visit 
hame by a (grown-up) Israeli citizen 
resident abroad; such a eltizen would be 
expected to fulfil the obligations, aa 
well as enjoy the privifeges. of his 
nationality, But our military authorities 
woul cemabuy not be cencerned with 
a seven-vear-ald, and 1 hope and pray - 
as do all my compatriots . that sleven 
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years from uaw, when those who are 
presently at this ape would be called 
up, our neivhbours will have changed 
their altitude towards us and as a4 conse- 
quence national service will no longer 
be necessary. 

M. OH. Sharon, 

First Secretary (Press), 

Embassy of Israel, 

2 Palace Green, London W8. 


Fluoridation 

The Ministry of Health is trying to get 
focal councils to impose fluoridation af 
water supplies on their citizens 

Among the innumerable points, scienti- 
fic and ethical, against this practice 15 
a curious item which shoald be of special 
interest to Peace News readers. 

At the end of the Second World War, 
C. . Perkins was sent by the US 
‘overnment to assist in the contra) of 
Gerinan chemical plants. He found (hat 
schemes for the contral of populations 
by thuoridating the drinking water had 
been prepared. He stated to the Lee 


Foundation for Nutritional Kesearch, 
Milwaukee: 
“The real purpose behind water 


fluoridation is to reduce the resistance 
of the masses ta damination and con- 
trol and loss of liberty... In the 
rear occiput of the left lobe of the 
brain there is a small area of brain 
tissue Lhal is responsible far the mdi. 
vidual's pawer to resist damination, 


Repeated doses of — inilnitesimal 
amounis of fluorine will in time 
gradually reduce the individual's 


power to resist damination by slowly 
poisoning and narcotising this area 
of brain tissue .. . J say thiy with 
all of the earnestness and sincerity 
of a scientist who has spent noarly 
20 years’ research into the chemistry, 
biochemistry, physiology and pathala- 
vy of fluorine - any person who drinks 
artificially Quovidated water for ono 
year or more will never again be the 
same person, mentally or physically.” 

The increase of mental Uiness in Grand 

Rapids (one of the test cities to be 

fluoridated) has heen the subject af 

much concern, 

What next? Qne can support Londan 

Antitdnuoridation Canypaign, 26 Station 

Road, Thames Dilton, Surrey. 

Jeffrey 2. F. Bond, 

8 Falthaven Road, Bristol 6, 


Non-voting 


If, as your news Items indieate, the uni- 
laieralish members of the Jeft are dis. 
itnstanged with the government's in 
plied promises and actus) perfonnance, 
may TJ ask what will happen if Labour 
finds itself oul an ao jimb after the next 
election, and the farmer tepid MPa whe 
watked with the Aldermaston marchers 
apek jo regain their farmer associations 
in order to criticise the next government 
for following the sadie padi which they 
tid themselves? 

Will the calunins of Peace Niaes ho on 
for them to make the pace in arder, 
not to propagate wnilateralist vivian, 
hut to again secure ministerial olfice? 
Is so the paper deserves ta follew 
the old Herald into obscurity. 

Only one thing will make Labour cand 
dates and MPs do in office what they 
appeared so sincere about when seeklag 
election, and that is the possitle logs of 
their parliamentary seats. 

Fer the first Hime in national werctlane 
since T secure] the vote following the 
First World War I have resolved nat 
te recernd my vote for the Labour ¢an- 
didate. This ig tha anly farm of pre- 
test Jeft to those wha derline to he 
matte the cynical victims of dantile 
talk and verbal knitting. It could be 
effective and muyhe. make Labour yee 
that what js morally wrong can never 
be made politically righi. oven hy 
loquacious members of pariiament. 
H.W. Franklin, 

46 Chosen Way, Hucclecete, Gloucester. 


Afridis and Pathans 


Ne your correction in the September 17 
Peace News: Afridis ore Pathans, as are 
all speakers of any variely wf Pashtu. 
According to tho New Universtiy Bucy 
elopaedia, oy are the ivihesmen of Bart 
Afghanistan. Ae pees 
A. A. Stephen Brunskill, _ - 

Wend End, Watermill Lang, Pett 
Hastings. 
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Vietnam protests take shape 


Several Isritish peace organisations are 
joining forees for a serics of meetings 
and demonstrations planned for the 
weekend of October 15-17, as part of 
the campaign for peace in Vietnam. 

In London, the major feature of the 


Kenyan minister ‘ 
justifies violence 
in Rhodesia 


There is moral justification for Africans 
in Rhodesia to use force to attain ma- 
jority rule, Kenya's Minister for Exter. 
nal Alfairs, Joseph Murumbi, said re- 
cently un Nairobi, 

Jf there was no change of heart in Mr 
Smith’s zovermment - or in the South 
African government - Africans in those 
countries had to resort to force ta gain 
their objectives. 

Mr Muruimbi was chairman of the first 
meeting of a special committee set up 
by the Organisation of African Unity 
tu attempt to reconcile the two Alrican 
parties in Rhodesia; he stated that the 
meeting had failed, since it had been 
Impossible to make the two parties see 
the necessity of coming together to 
fight against the common front. 

On the Sudan, Mr Murumbi said that 
“unless the North does more towards 
finding a solution than they are doing 
now, the force of arms is no solution.” 
The Minister for Home Affairs, Mr Moi, 
who is also chairman of the National 
Famine Relief Committee, has decided 
to tour the famine.stricken areas in 
Kenya to try to assess the size of the 
problem, In the drought-hit districts, 
13,000 families are reported to be suifer- 
ing from starvation; they are recelving 
free food from local authorities. This 
year’s drought is the worst in Kenya 
since 1043, thousands of cattle have 
died - Kenya Digest, September 18. 


weekend will be a continuous silent 
vigil at the American Embassy from 
8 am on the Saturday to 6 pm on the 
Sunday. The vigil is supported by the 
British Council for Peace in Vietnam, 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disamnament 
and the Committee of 100. 
Associated with the vigil are two other 
projects: a march from the Royal Festi- 
val Hall to Grosvenor Square, via Tra- 
falyar Square, and a public assembly 
in Grosvenor Square. The march, which 
has the support of the CND and Com- 
mittee of 100, will start from the Festi- 
val Hall at 5 pm on the Saturday, reach- 
ing Grosvenor Square at about 7 pm. 
A meeting, described by the London 
Committee of 100 secretary, Peggry 
Smith, as “more of a peace concert 
than a meeting,” will be held in Tra- 
falgar Square, starting at about 4.30 
pm, which the march will connect with. 
The Festival Hall has been chosen as 
the starting point of the march, because 
Joan Baez is singing there at an after- 
noon concert; it is hoped that she will 
join the march when her concert ends. 
The public assembly is a Committee of 
100 project. It will be on the Sunday 
afternoon, as near to the American 
embassy as possible. A Committee bullet- 
in says that it will be “ strictly non- 
violent and orderly”; it is hoped that 
“it will not he unecessary to commit 
civil disobedience.” 
There are two major meetings taking 
ace. The British Council for Peace in 
jetnam is holding a meeting in Cam- 
den Town Hall (better known as St 
Pancras Town Hall) on Friday, October 
15, at 7.30 pin, under the chairmanship 
of Alderman McGibbon of Camden Coun- 
cil. Speakers include Lord Brockway, 
cont Needham FRS, Iris Murdoch, 
Verdun Perl, Malcolm Caldwell! and the 
Rev Francis Noble. And on the Thurs- 
day evening, October 14, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, William Warbey and Olive Gibbs 
will speak at a meeting in the Mahatma 


What ‘way ahead’ conference? 


Pat Arrowsmith writes: It is high time 

the Committee of 100 faced reality and 
“Diekad wpe ho taat, Supeday’s so-paé}ied 
e,.Way Ahead Conference ” js, anything 
“to Rostyo Phere Waseapitifal attendance 
wil, the gajparing (an opjusaan df’ '30) 
and, hye'the end -ofeean” exceptionally 

baring weekend, the Way Ahead was as 
fougy - or foggier - than at the begin- 
TAT eee ae 


The agenda was so imprecise as to be 
just about non-existent, Debate was in- 
consequential, desultory and flabby. At 
the same time participants’ statements 
were pompous to the point of absurdity. 
At one slage saincone suggested that 
what we needed was “more and more 
definitions" - I couldn't have agreed 
more. 


Discussion of the international situation 
ranged over and touched on Vietnam, 
Europe, the Middle Bast and Greece all 
in the space of a couple of hours. An 
attempt to get participants to consider 
the value of further attempts to organise 
large-scale direct action at bases proved 
a non-slarter . no-one appeared to have 
any opinions on this and no decisions 
were mnade. In fact no decisions of any 
significance were made in the entire 
two days. 


A lengthy ineonelugive debate on the 
merits of re-introducing some form of 
Committee membership (so as to give 
Tale a sense of belonging) was fo)- 
owed by the only Bey discussion of 
the weekend - on whether or not the 
anonymous editors of the monthly maga- 
zine of the Committee (which still has no 
membership) had the right to steal the 
said magazine away from the office and 
produce it according to their own Jights 
elsewhere. If the Committee of 100 were 
a committee at all in any meaningful 
sense of the term with any sort of 
structure and a recognisable policy, this 
sort of problem might he easier to 
solve, 

Three resolutions were the only tangible 
outcame of this conference: one stress- 
ing the Committee's non-aligned, prim- 
arily anti-war, position over Vietnam; 
unother supporting proposals made by 
peace organisations in Denmark and 
Germany to undertake 4 study of the 
political and economle future of Europe 
from a“ peace" point of view; the third 


announcing “that in face of the fulilily 
of party politics we shall take a new 
initiative... in producing a new stale- 
ment of principles, ideas, policies and 
programme.” This statement was “to turn 
upon the rejection of war, the need 
ta create a non-violent society and the 
solution of the problerns of power.’ I 
doubt whether by Sunday evening any- 
one at the conference was much wiser 
than me about how to set about achiev- 
ing such an jntangible, grandiose objec. 
live. 

The date of the next meeting was fixed 
for December 4/5; it will probably he 
held in Bristol. 


Gandhi Lfall, Fitzroy Square, at 7.30 
pm. This meeting is organised by the 
Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, and its theme is “One Year of 
Labour Government.” 

In Manchester, university students are 
planning a teach-in on Friday, October 
15, from 4 pm to midnight. This Sunday, 
October 3, the North-West Region of 
the [British Council for Peace in Vict- 
nam is holding a conference in Man- 
chester “to co-ordinate policy and 
activily in the period after the Labour 
Party conference.” 

The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
is asking its groups to use the British 


New race pamphlet 


The National Council for Civil Liberties 
published last week a pamphlet entitled 
Prejudice or Principle? about the gov- 
ernment’s policy on race. The pamphlet 
takes twelve aspects of the government's 
race policy and comments on them 
It’s conclusion is that the recent govern- 
ment documents on race relations are 
“a victory for prejudice and a defeat 
for the principles of equality, dignity 
and fraternity ... a yielding to mythol- 
ogy in an age of science.” It continues: 
“ Kither there is an economic need to 
restrict immigration, or there is not. 
There can be no economic argument 
which relates to Commonwealth citizens 
but not Irish or aliens ... Either we 
are all equals, or we are a two-tier 
society of those who are here by right 
and those who are here on sufferance.” 
The pamphlet urges “strong and reas- 
onable expressions of opinion” to coun- 
ter the voices of prejudice. It costs 6d 
per copy, 3s a dozen, from the NCCL, 
4+ Camden High Street, London N.W.1. 


Ploughshare conference 


Provost John Campbell of Dumbarton 
is to perform the offieial opening of 
SCNDs Ploughshare Conference, to be 


held in) Dumbarton Burgh falls) on 
Saturday October 9. 
Conference Secretary Brian Smith re- 


ports real interest right across the poli- 
tical spectrum, A member of Dumbar- 
favour of the 


Yam not generally in 


ible, have attended your conference be; 


cause of the great interest the, whole” 
for people living in this, 


matter has ) 
area.” Over a dozen Scottish professors 


have expressed their support for the gvereddeinark.? exhteen -locate 


idea that the implications of disarma- 
ment need public discussion at forums 
of this nature, 

Tickets, price 7s 6d, from Conference 
Secretary, Brian Smith, 13 Park Grove 
Terrace, Glasgow C.3. 


Direct action at Turkish border 


Charles Weston writes: A group of ahout 
16 to 15 hitch-hikers, mostly students, 
successfully blocked the Turkish-Greck 
frontier at Ipsala two weeks ago, Sep- 
tember 14, 


The direct action started after three 
English students in a car were refused 
exit from Turkey into Greece, on the 
grounds that the clearance stamp for 
their car, issued on entry into Turkey, 
was not entered in the car owner’s pags- 
port. (Unavoidably so, as his original 
passport bearing the stamp had_ been 
stolen in Turkey.) Exit from Turkey 
could thus only be granted after consul- 
tation with the customs post of entry, 


Non-violent training 


An informal meeting will be held on Fri- 
day Oct 1, for those who are interested 
in planning an institute for training 
in nonviolence, and who would like 
to help take the first steps towards 
its establishment. It will be at 6.30 pm 
in Room £7, Friends House, Euston 
Road, London N.W.1. Donaid Groom 
will speak about the recent training 
ae organised by the Canadian 
‘riends Service Committee at Grind- 
stone Island, at which a simulated in- 
vasion and non-violent defence exercise 
was undertaken; and Dr Fred Blum will 
speak aboul the plan to establish an 
institule for training in non-violence. 


which was some 100 miles to the north, 
on the Bulgarian border. 


This seemed fair enough, but the au- 
thorities at Ipsala refused to do this 
by telephone and insisted that the stu- 
dents would have to leave via the other 
customs post and Bulgaria. After an 
hour of unsuccessful reasoning with 
them, the students drove their car into 
a position which bloeked the frontier. 


At this point several hitch-hikers of 
various nationalities, making thelr way 
individually from Turkey to Greece, ar- 
rived; and after the situation had been 
explained te them, they joined the three 
sludents and sat down in the roadway 
alongside the car. 

This type of action had obviously never 
been seen before by the Turkish authori- 
ties, and confusion reigned for an hour, 
but no violence was used against the 
sitdawners. A group of bewildered sol- 
diers lifted the car off the road, and a 
PR official took a large num- 
er of photographs. 


At the end of this hour, the hitch- 
hikers moved olf into Greece," and a 
horde of new officials arrived. From a 
position of blind non-co-operation by the 
customs, there came a complete rever- 
sal. Telephone calls were made; the three 
students were not only given food, but 
a room to spend the night, and after 
21 hours, final clearance for the car to 
go through. 


ton Education Committee wrote: “ Whiltsp got 5] A GS a J 
Néws in briet_ 


aims of CND | would, had it been poss™ 


Council for Peace in Vietnam’s ball 
form. This form, obtainable from ? 
Council at 376 Grays Inn Road, Londdy 
W.C.1, asks two questions: should ui 
fovernment cease supporting the U 

in the Vietnam war? and should it # 
independently for peace in Vietnam % 
the basis of self-determination and ™@ 
withdrawal of all foreign mili 

forces? 

The actions now being planned ave 4 
response to the appeal sent out by thi 
United States Vietnam Day Committe 
for international support on October bi, 
16. In the US, protest actions # 
planned in two dozen cities, ineludint 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pil 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapol!! 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and ©) 
keley. Plans so far announced feat 
a meeting in Berkeley on October a 
continuing to October 16, which ¥ 
cultimate in a march to the Oaklafl 
Army Terminal, America’s major pot 
for sending men and materials to VI® 
nam. Oakland has already been [| 
scene of civil disobedience demons 
tions, including attempts to block ™% 
passave of troop trains, and renew 
civil disobedience is expected on 

ber 16. 

News of 


activities planned in othél 


parts of Britain would he very welco” 
in the Peace News office. 


ICY campaign 


Camden, London, International Co-0peh 

tion Year Committee have decided) 

support CNDs “Save the United Mt 

tions” campaign, and are using ©) 

CND United Nations pledge form. 4) 

The committee is preparing an exh! 

tion on the theme of international % 

operation, which will be ready for ™ 

from October 17. Inquiries and offers y 

help to Ken Archer, 91 Fitzje 

Avenue, London N.W.3. HAM 5490, 7) 

On Saturday, October 30, the commit, 

is holding a “teachin” at Hola 4 

Public) Library. Co-ordinators o : Reatard? 

working parties will speak at 10 any at eee 

the afternoon session (2-0 pin) will OF exnibt 

sist of a symposium and questions. — O art £ 
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“referendum” campaign, which 
continue until December 15, when 
signatures will be presented to 
government, 

Five members of Bromley, Kent, Lab? 
Party have resigned to form a “ Soca” 
Action Group” which they hope , 
grow info a national movement. 7! 
intend to put up candidates at 
next council elections, and claim 
have the stipport of about 50 10! 
Lahour Party members. Secretary of 
group is Alan Duff, 63e Westmoere 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Your days after its publication, eve 
out of ten women interviewed had ~, 
heard of the government's Nati] a 
Plan, the Observer reported on Sunda?) 
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2) Bot 
The National Campaign Against Tab 3 OF. 
sive Rearing of Farm Animals will 't against 
sent a petition to the Minister of pod iy “ae from 
culture on Sunday Oetoher 17, SUPERS to go t 


ers will assemble in Trafalgar Sat Boy ae 
at 3 pm, and march via the West #7 ind’ Afr 
to Whitehall. Whe oO pay 


Professor Gordon Zahn and stan eh they 
Windass, Be. Christan Twoerd’s 
war, are among the speakers af @ Waa as 

end’ school on “The Politics of Peargy gy, Well 


is supported by Pax and tha MH Orde 
Nations Association; other speakers (8! Org ar le “i 
elude the Chairman of Vickers ant att ing with t 
Tirst Secretary in the DisarMa'pney “Wer Very 
Department of the Foreign OfC yet 

school will be at Spode House, HA" pad) 


yard Priory, Rugeley,  Stafls spit tt@ ay 

£2 17s 6d; early application advigtiey Sayan neal 
Send 10s deposit ta Director & jer oad ; he 
mural Studies, the University, 3 (Po 
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